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A frend to the interests of huma- 
nity, “homo sum, & nil bu- 
manum @ me alienum puto,” I 
therefore some'imes step into the 
places of public resort, where these 
interests, aud those moral subjects 
interwoven with and inseparable 
from them are discussed, [ mean tlie 
church and the theatre; one pre- 
senting sublime topics of most im- 
portant concern to the ear; the. o- 
ther (the scenical representation) to 
both eye and ear. Your readers 
will not, I hope, be offended that I 
have thus associated these two de- 
partments; I do so, because the 
subject before me, which [ have 
much at heart, they hold in com- 
mon; I mean “ action and utterance, 
and the power of speech, to move 
men’s oiinds,”- which I think is 
theircommon concern, If the sound 
moral which the theatre inculcatés, 
or ought to inculcate, be, and ougtit 
to be carried home to men’s minds 
tor the conduct of human life, which 
1 am desirous may more and more 
e the standard rule of scenical ex- 
hibition, till every cortier of impu- 
rity isswept from the theatre by the 
more correct and exaited taste of the 
present ace; filled, as itis, witha 
conscious pride ef an elevated pro- 
gress in science, in morals, in taste, 
and whatever else is petfective of 
humau nature; and that perfection 
may be accelerated by every means 


that shall tend to the improvement - 


arid alivance of the happiness of 
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the species. If, I gay, it be neces- 
sary that the theatre be thus improv- 
ed, then I think a fortiori, (as your 
logicians say,) as the pulpit has 
something of a loftier claim, as it 
holds forth arguments on topics of a 
still sablimer nature on the scale of 


excellence; the public actors on 


that theatre ought to feel the still 
weightier and more imperious duty 
to study how they shall in their de- 
livery give the greatest effect to 
their superior topic to carry it into 
the minds of men witli a still more 
commanding etfect ; and that none 
who step up into that rostrum to 
hold forth and enforce the precepts 
of their divine master, shall be de- 
ficient in the instruments of com- 
manding efficacy “in dction and 
utterance, and the power of speech, 
to move men’s minds,” I wish to 
see this strong amalgathation of in- 
fluence on every theatre of public 
exhibition, where the happy topics 
of truth, and good and moral excel 
lence are hkeid forth to the world, 
that the arguments may be irresistie 
ble, that every species of imposition, 
aud every fortress of the empire of 
evil may be pulled down, that the 
enemies of truth may become her 
friends, that the kingdom of iniquie 
ty may be'shaken, that “ the stones 
of her streets may risé in mue 
tiny.” 

Now having given you some view 
of my topic trom the preseot ardour 
and enthusiasm that I feel, I wili 
state to you my meaning as soberly 
as Tcan. I wish all public speakers 


tobe aware ef the lamentable con- . 
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2 On the cultivation of a talent for Oratory. 


sequence ofan imperfect and. inar- 
ticulate delivery. [fin any argument 
part of the chain of the argument be 
interrupted, what will follow ? Sup- 
pose in the 47th of Euclid only part 
of the argument of that wonderful 
demonstration be evident to the 
mind, consider the result; the mind 
not receiving full conviction of its 
important truth, is obliged to hang 
an implicit faith on the authority of 
this master jn mathematics, and is 
ouly half pleased, You know what 
joy results from the full conviction of 
truth, what a yratetul consciousness 
in the mind that it was capable of 
its reception, the sensation ts truly 
divine, resembling that of deity 
himself, when be beheld his work 
and saw that it was good. Now if 
such are the results from the convic- 
tion of mathematical truths, and 
such the necessity of atteation and 
application tor the reception of that 
full conviction, then, prdy what 
joy shall foilow the reception of 
truths moral and divine, which the 
heaven-born mind must receive and 
consent to when offered to it. IT un- 
derstand theve are many unbelievers 
withim the pale of christian commus 
nities; Tbeg it may be considered 
rf this ts not consequent to the Im- 
perfect communication of the truths 
vo! christianity, from those who are 
caked up to mnnister of her holy 
things. The human voice is in its 
yature formed lor persuasion. I de- 
sire that this proposition may receive 
due consideration. Speech is one 
of our sublime attributes, imparted 
by the divanity in the formation of 
his creature, nan; it is to be the ve- 
hele of his thoughts, and those di- 
Vile senuiments conveyed to him 
from the author of his existence, 
when he that wonderful 
composiuion, man; delivering to him 
and lavesting him with a portion of 
his divine essence, making him a 
ecipicat of truth and good ; now, 


tramd 
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if there were but one man in the 
world, aud according to scripture 
that was once the case, conceive 
what a wonderful creature should 
be that one man; “ lord of the cre- 
ation ; in form and moving how ex. 
press and admirable! in action how 
like an angel ! in apprehension how 
like a God! the beauty of the 
world, the paragon of animals!” 
but is this creature less noble be- 
cause multiplied on the face of vhe 
earth? Surely no; but his supe- 
rior parts and talents enhanced 
highly by the joint co-operation of 
many human minds. Now then, I 
call on your readers to join me in 
enforcing on men’s minds the great 
importance of aiming at perfecting 
these high talents with which this 
noble creature is iavested, Speech, 
the power of communication, the 
art of persuasion, the forming by 
rules reduced to a mathematical pre- 
cision the exercise of this talent. I 
aim sorry to say, that when I have 
entered the church or the theatre 
with a sincere mind to be edified, 
| have been affected with sorrow and 
disgust at being uninformed of what 
the matter was, which was address- 
ed to me, through the. inarticulate 
speech of the exhibitor; and I have 
come away with the more disgust in 
proportion as I conceived the subject 
to be important in either ef these 
departments; in one I have witness- 
ed alow puling voice and poor un- 
graceful attitude and action, a look- 
ing down at the book and up at the 
audience with a truly ridiculous ges- 
ture, like water-fowl when they 
duck their heads and pop up again ; 
in the other L have heard the passion 
torn to rags, and witnessed ‘all the 
other acts of outrage, which the 
great master of scenvical exhibition 
describes with a prophetic energy. 
Now since all the world is improv- 
ing in arts, in science, in literature, 
1 manners, in morals, why is 
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there not a school for oratory ? and 
if there be, why not send these boys 
to school, before you send them into 
the pulpit, or the rostrum, or any 
other public place of exhibition ? 
Who are the professogs in these 
schools? what sort of specimens do 
they display? I have attended pub- 
lic lectures: and examinations 11 
colleges; I protest 1 have been 
made sick with the miserable dis- 
play, and have augured therefrom 
allthe evil, and all the foul defect 
of which I now complain. The hu- 
man voice is capable of the greatest 
heights of beauty and excellence, if 
Cultivated ; it is made for persuasion, 
the great chef-d’ceuvre of its attri- 
buies ; it is made to carry persua- 
sion into the ears almost of the deaf. 
It was this that in early ages sub- 
dued savages, rent rocks, tamed 
lions and tigers, and reared the The- 
ban wall; your classical readers 
will see that I allude to Orpheus 
and Amphion; and I know not 
why like influence may not now be 
expected, for if sound from an in- 
strument of human formation can 
influence men’s minds by it sweet 
accords, then surely when sense is 


joined to sound, when not only the 


ear, but the intellect is addressed ; 
when the organ of utterance is not 
of man’s framing, but is wholly di- 
vine ; when human cultivation and 
education are applied still farther to 
deve.op its energies, to unfold its 
latent beauties and capabilities, 
what may we not expect? When 
christianity brings forward her thun- 
dering appeal to the minds of men 
in aid of philosophy, in aid of vocal 
sound, and the organs of intelli- 
gence ; may we not hope to sce an- 
other son of Calliope or of Linus, 
another Orpheus or Amphion per- 
suade to relinquish savage nature, 
io check the rage of war, and chain 
the furies of civil discord ? I anti- 
cipate with delight the coming of 
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the day, dawning on the creation ; 
for I think, seeing that mankind are 
now only stumbling and bluodering 
in argument, and falling one over 
another in political dissension, it is 
evident that the day of truth is 
scarcely dawned on the warld, It 
would indeed be a dreadful thing to 
think that the world was always. to 
continue in the mad disordered state 
of the present day. Once more 
then, let me close with begging 
that you would enforce upon the 
world, or at least your readers, the 
due attention to the improvement of 
the human voice, as the principal 
instrument of improvement, vouch. 
safed by Providence to carry strong 
persuasion with commanding eflicacy 
into the minds of men. | 
Iam, your constant reader, 
Humanus, 
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} spite of a vigorous opposition 

by writing, reasoning, and de- 
clamation; in defiance of the dice 
tates of conscience, remonstrance 
and protest, a £50 bill of Regium 
Donum forced its way into the house 
of a respectable clergyman. Upon 
this disastrous event, the venerable 
pastor, wisely judging, that “ in 
the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety,” immediately called a meet- 
ing of his parishioners, and laid be- 
fore them the perilous and perplex 
ing nature of the case. Vain, how- 
ever, were all their consultations, 
fruitless were all the expedients pro- 
posed, the intrusive bill continued 
to retain forcible possession. 

But this is not all. Though the 
gentleman always has been, and 
though he still continues to be, a 
professed enemy to all religious ese 
tablishments, royal bounties, and 
classifications, yet, every half year, 
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he is annoyed by the intrusion of 
one of these execrable bills. Quere, 
What military force would be ade- 
nate to repel the attack of these 
ditieg assailants? Or, in case they 
should succeed in taking his house 
by storm, how many veteran sol- 
diers, armed cap-a-pie, would be 
necessary to dislodge them ? 

The importance of these problems 
will be easily perceived, when we 
consider, that a number of verv wor- 
thy clergymen of different denomi- 
nations are nearly in the same pre- 
dicament with the venerable charac- 
ter alluded to above. Their case is 
truly deplorable, According to the 

ublic declarations of some of them, 
they would rather mount the scaffold, 
or embrace the faggot, than 
submit to the intrusion of these 
odious bills. Such is the wretched 
situation of these worthy men: and 
yet, strange to tell! instead of being 
the objects of that universal com- 
passion and esteem, to which their 
meritorious conduct and cruel sutter- 
ings entitle them, they are the oh- 
jects of universal odium and con- 
tempt! They are loaded with the 
most opprobrious epithets, Such as, 
hirelings; idle shepherds, who eat the 
fut, clothe themselves with the wool, 
but feed not the flock ; men greedy of 
filthy lucre ; men that count gain to 
be godliness ; men that follow Christ 
for loaves and fishes; men that con- 
vert the house of God into a house of 
merchandize, that buy, sell, and make 
merchandize of the souls and bodies 
of men, that sacrifice at the shrine 
of Mammon, the ca il and religious 
Liberties of their hearers; wolves in 
sheep's clothing ; dumb dogs that can 
not bark; greedy dogs that can never 
have enough, &c. ‘They are insulted 
by the most invidious comparisons 
They are compared to Achan, who 
troubled Israel by coveting the ac- 
eursed thing, the golden wedge 
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and Babylonish garment, They are 
compared to Balaam, the son of Bee 
sor, who loved the wages of anright- 
eousness, They are compared to 
Gahazi, who was smitten with the 
leprosy, for receiving a donum from 
Naaman the Syrian. 

They are compared to Demas, 
Simon Magus, Demetrius the sil- 
ver-smith, and even Judas Iscarior, 
who sold the Sayiour of the world 
for thirty pieces of silver Finally, 
(for I will not pollute your pages 
by proceeding in the relation of such 


‘abominable stuff.) they are compar- 


ed to the whore of Babylon, who 
had in her hand a golden cup full 
of abominations and filthiness of her 
fornication. As old mystery Baby- 
lon is styled the mother of harlots, 
it is alleged, that of course she must 
have harlot daughters, that these 
daughters, like their mother, have 
also golden cups; that these cups 
are the rewards of their prostitution, 
that they have obtained them in con- 
sequence of committing adultery with 
the kings of the earth; that almost 
all the corruptions that prevail in 
church or state may be traced :o this 
meretricious connexion, and may be 
considered as the abominaiions and 
filthiness of this spiritual fornica- 
tion. 

Such is a specimen of the illiberal 
abuse, and cruel persecution, to 
which these patriotic, disinteres:ed, 
tmmaculate men are exposed, Insult 
being thus added to injury, they 
are driven to the very brink of des« 
peration; their reasonings and writ- 
ings are evidently symptomatic of 
mental derangemeit. ‘The intellects 
of your excellent correspondent H. 
seem considerably unpaired by the 
extremity of his sufferrmgs, Upon 
this principle alone, can we tations 
aily account for his outrageous ate 
tack on his old friends the Coven. 
anters: men, like himself, of an in- 
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dependent spirit, whose political 
and religious independence could 
not be shaken by the violence of 
persecution, nor frittered dowo by 
the revulution of centuries. The 
enemies of H, will, no doubt, attri- 
bute this attack on the Covenanters 
to a spirit of envy; because these 
men, for unbending integrity, seem 
to stand higher in the public estima- 
tion gthan himself; they will attri- 
bute it to the impotent efforts of re- 
venge for the desertion of his hear- 
ers, or, like your correspondent X., 
they will impute it to a Corporation 
spirit, which has melted down his 
individuality, and induced the little 
Presbyterian parson to say, “I 
am the Church” Covenanters may 
speak for themselves; but, 1 am 
convinced, they will never enter 
the coalition with the evemies of H. 
and his illustrious fellow sufferers ; 
they will never homoloyate the crime 
of the unfeeling X., by “ reproving 
the speeches of one that ts desper- 
ate.” Having thus laid before yuu 
a short and impertect statement of 
the sufferings of these men, I call 
upon you, as patriots, as philan- 
thropisis, as friends to liberty civil 
and religious, and as enemies to 
every species of cruelty, oppression, 
tyranuy, and persecution, to exclude 
from your pages every thing calcu- 
lated to tarnish the character, or ag- 
gravaie the misery, of these worthy 
men. I call upon you, and [I cail 
vpon all your philanthropic core 
respondents, to combine your in- 
fluvnce in attempting to alleviate 
their sufferings. What! shall the 
combined energy of the British em- 
pire be exerted in attempting te 
drive the armies of Bonaparte out of 
the Peninsula, whilst, at home, the 
ipnocent victims of Regium Donum 
are exposed to the most cruel spe- 
cies of martyrdom, without pity or 
relief! “Ob! forbid it, Heaven, 
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that in a Christian climate souls re- 
fined”’ 


* Should show so heinous black obscene a 
deed.” 
Iam your obedient servant, 


A Man or Fegeuine. 
June 10ch, 1813. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FROM THE COMMITTER 
CONDUCTING THE DUGLIN WEEKLY 
AND DAILY SCHOOLS,* HELD AT THE 
DUBLIN FREE SCHOOL-HOUSE, IN 
SCHOOL-STREET, THE OTH OF JANUe 
ARY, 1813; PETER LA TOUCHE, JUN. 
ESQ. IN THE CHATR, 


[HE attention of the public ap- 

pears to have been, within a 
few years past, particularly turned 
to the education of the poor, both in 
this and the sister island; and as 
this Institution has now existed more 
than twenty-six years, the Comimit- 
tee are inclined to take a retrospect 
of its origin, and of the manner in 
which it has been conducted, and to 
advert to what they apprehend to 
be the effects produced. 

In the beginning of the year 
1786, it was o,evued under the de 
nomination of St. Catherine’s Sunday 
School, and children, without re-: 
striction on account of religious opie 
nions, were admitted, neither were 
the admissions (although it bore the 
name of the parish in which it was 
situated,) confined to any prescribed 
district of residence, but all whuse 
local situation permitted their ate 





—— Ee 
* The following report will be found 
very interesting, as it shows. how come 
pletely the prejudices of many may be 

done away, or at least put..to silence, 
following the straight path.of education, 
without any attempt at proselytism. 3 
B.M.M, 
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tend:ore, and who were properly 
recommended, were allowed to re- 
ceive its berrefits. 

It continued under this name 
until the vear 1799, during almost 
the whole of which period the school 
for males was held in the Manorial 
Court house, and that for females in 
the Parochial School house, and in 
this perwd 4332 males, and 3264 
females, were admitted. 

About the year 1798, several who 
took an active share in the manage- 
ment of these schools, finding in- 
convenience from the situation of 
the apartments they were held in, 
and that they were much too small 
to accommodate the encreasing num- 
bers applying for admission, con- 
ceived the idea of building an ex- 
tensive and well-arranged School- 
house; expecting that thereby the 
particular schools they were actively 
concerned in conducting, would be 
commodiously accommodated, and 
also that it would encourage the es- 
tablishment of some other school or 
schools, by holding out the induce- 
meut of an eligible house to hold such 
io, and that thus the great object 
of educating the children of thepoor, 
(too longand too much neglected,) 
would be facilitated. Accordingly, 
subscriptions were raised, an associa- 
tion formed, and fifteen trustees select- 
ed, in whom the property was vested, 
the school house was finished capa- 
ble of acconmmodating one thousand 
scholars, and it was declared to be 
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for the accommodation of schools 
wherein no distinction should be 
made, either in managers, instruct- 
ors, or scholars, on account of any 
religious opinions they entertained. 
The school-house was finished in 
the spring of 1799, and the Com- 
mittee applied for liberty ta occupy 
iton the one day of the week on 
which the schools were held, to wit, 
Sundays, and after showing that they 
were held on the broad and liberal 
principle of not making distinction 
on account of religious opinions, 
they obtained the permission sought 
for, and, accordingly, school was 
opened in the new building on the 
23d of June, 1799, when the name 
of the schools was changed to that of 
the Dublin Weekly Schools, thereby 
removing any idea of parochial resi- 
dence being necessary for admit- 
tance. 

The schools continued to be thus 
held, until the early part of the year 
1808, when it was concluded, that 
in addition to the weekly school, a 
daily school should be established ; 
this was accordingly opened on the 
7th of March, 1808, the trustees 
having permitted the furtner use of 
the school-house. An account of 
the numbers admitted from the com- 
mencement of each school, to the 
29th of September, 1812, tozether 
with the numbers admitted within 
the year ending same period, and 
the numbers then oa the books are as 
follow, viz. 


WEEKLY SCHOOLS. 


Admitted since the com- 
mencement in January, 
L786, t© 29h Septem- 

ber, 1812. 1812, 

Mle, vc svececesseess 12,402 

Feapalet yoo seve sseeceses 10,328 


22,725 





Admitted last year, end- 
ing 29th September, 


Bits eateonccececese 531 
Female giciceiecccccoccess 401 





On the books 29th Sep- 
tember, 1812, 


MA pcccscvcdseccccevces 426 
Beandlltt ys. cceccrotccesedes $26 


932 
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DAILY SCHOOLS, . 


Admitted since the com- 
mencement in March, 
1808, to 29th Septem- 
ber, 1812. 1812. 

Males 5. cecccee-cccvcesvee $324 

Females yscevesereevceeses 2623 


5947 





Although in the aggregate num- 
ber of 28,672 scholars admitted, the 
Committee are ready to allow that 
many have received but little ad- 
vantage, vet the Committee have 
much satisfaciion in declaring, from 
the knowledge of some of thetr mem- 
bers, who have continued to take an 
active share in the management of 
these schools for many years, and 
some almost from their commence- 
ment, that it is their decided opi- 
nion, much benefit has been recei- 
ved by very many: indeed, they 
view with gratification divers who 
now hold the rank of respectable 
traders, avd consider, that they 
have been in a great measure fitted 
for such situations by the education 
they received in these schools, The 
instruction bas nut been confined to 
what a poor-school may in general 
he supposed to bestow, such as read- 
ie, writing, and common arith- 
metic, but where talent was dis- 
covered, means for its cultivation 
were allurded, and instruction given 
in the higher branches of arithmetic, 
and the first principles of geometry, 
mwensuration, and book-keeping. 
Tie Committee may further remark, 
that besides selecting from amongst 
the scholars such masters and mis- 
tresses as were necessary for the in- 
stitution, which for many years past, 
they, with but few exceptions, have 
done, they were enabled to recom- 
mend some who have been appointed 
to have the charge of other schools, 
and who, they have rcagon to believe, 





Admitted last year, end- 
ing 29th September, 


Miles, eeeeeeecceseeseeee® 741 
Females,... seeceecescccese 647 


On the books 29th Sepe 
tember, 1812. 


Mratllesy.esccerees ewrers © 641 
Females yoerccereres sowk 63 


1104 


er 


1388 





have given much satisfaction in their 
situauions. 

It may be proper te observe, that 
prior to April, 1808, the scholars 
received their instruction, and were 
furnisbed with wary, and, at 
times, premiums io articles of clo- 
thing, or buoks, grams; since that 
period the scholars in the weekly 
school pay one penny, and those of 
the daily school (from its commences 
ment,) two pence each per week ; 
this regulation was adopted with a 
two-fold view: first, to aid the funds, 
which were at that time very inade- 
quate; and secondly, from a_ belief 
that whatever is paid for, be the 
payment ever so small, is general- 
ly more valued, than when recei« 
ved gratuitousiy: besides, it’ open. 
ed a way for a description of per- 
suns who would be unwilling that 
their children should teceive educa 
tion as an absolute boon, and yet 
unable to make full payments; and’ 
the Committee have reason to helieve 
that benefit and not injury has.arisen 
from this regulation, 

Bat above all, the Committee are 
desirous of calling the attention of 
ofthe public, to the advantageous 
result from the conduct steadily obe 
served for a very consiterable bume 
ber of years respecting moral and 
religious instruction, It may be 
understood from what bas been al. 
ready stated, that no distraction is 
made, on account of religious Opie 
nionh if Manayers, instructors, or 
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scholars, and from this harmonizing 
system, the Committee have with 
great satisfaction observed the hap- 
piest consequences ; scholars of dit- 
ferent religious conmunions, har- 
moniously studying together, and 
teachers, some of whose religious 
sentiments might appear to be much 
opposed to each other, cordially la- 
bouring together for the good of the 
rising generation. It may be asked 
what particular conduct has been 
pursued 2? The answer is, avoiding 
carefully the giving offence to any ; 
steady conduct to discourage bad, 
and encourage good morals, and 
reading the scriptures, not only in 
the schools, but leaving them in the 
hands of the scholars qualified to 
make use of them, out of school 
hours, and thus laying a foundation 
of religious instruction from that 
book which all denominations of 
Christians admit their respective te- 
nets to be tried by, and leaving to 
the parents or friends any particular 
or sectarian instruction they should 
think necessary : this plan undoubt- 
edly met with the disapprobation of 
divers persons in times past, and the 
Commitee do not call tn question the 
purity of the motives of such ; but 
the Committee would be doing in- 
justice notto say, that these objec- 
tions appear gradually wearing a- 
way; a fact which is abundautly 
evidenced by remarks written by 
visitors who have called to see the 
schools, in a book provided tor the 
purpose, aud which is inspected in 
the meetings of the Committee. 
Some of these are so much to the 
point, that itis deemed not unsuite 
able to give them a place in this 
Report, viz. 

‘¢] have visited this school, and 
wm pertectly satisticd of the advan- 
tage attending the system on which 
it is conducted. 


oe ye 


[Bishop of ———____} 
July, 8, 181i, 
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“© We have examined the manner 
in which the business of the schools 
is conducted ; and have every rea- 
son to be satisfied with it; and with 
the attention we have received from 
the Master. 

« A.M. 

£f mm AM. T.C.Co 
[ Feb. 1812.) “———— 

“ ¥.c.D.” 

“ Thave visited the daily school, 
and have been highly gratified at 
the order and regularity which pre. 
vail: Mr. Jones paid the utmost at. 
tention, and gave me’much informa- 
tion on the plan. 

" F.T.c.D.” 
“ June 13, 1812. 

“ Visited these schools and was 
delighted at the order and regularity 
ofthem; am surprised at the vast 
improvement of the entire of the 
children, particularly the very 
young of them. 

«¢ 
« Roman Catholic Cu- 
rate of —-— parish.” 
“ 31st dug 1812. 
_“T visited this excellent institu- 
tion, and though my expectations 
were raised very high, 1 found eve- 
ry thing superior to what [ imagine 
ed ; the order, silence, and obedi- 
ence of the children particularly 
pleased me, though not less than 
the vigilance and kind treatment of 


the superiors to those entrusted to 
them. 














a 
[R. C.] “Curate ——st, 
Chapel.” 
* Sept. 1812. 

“ October 2d, 1812—I visited this 
institution, and after minutely in- 
Vestigating every part of its manage. 
ment, have every reason to be pleas- 
cd. The order, decency, and regu- 
larity, with a degree of silence which 
I did not expect to find among such 
numbers, were highly gratitying ; 
and the degree of improvement ia 
the different classes appeared to me 











| 
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superior to any thing [ could reason- 
ably expect. As I “formerly enter- 
tained prejudices against the institu- 
tion, I was the more particular in 
iuvestigating its merits; and I think 
it but candid to acknowledge, that 
these prejudices are remov ed, and 
that f cousider itas highly worthy of 
encouragement, 





Se 3) 
[Rector of ——-— Church. ] 
“ October 19th—I_ visited this 


school, and am so much delighted 
with its admirable penny that on 
the saine, LWo st hoo sls, one for boys, 
and the other for girls will be erect- 


ed in —— parish. 
3) 


[———-—— Street Chapel. ] 

« T have been highly gratified on 

this day on observing the manner in 

which this school is conducted ; and 

do think the master highly meritori- 
ous fur his mode of conducting it. 





93 


[Titular Bishop of --——~] 
« Nov. 1812. 

“tn anaccidental, perhaps rather 
providential walk through this part 
of the city, my atiention was taken 
by the daily (which though 
inuch pressed in time, I resolved to 
visit) and haye been much gratified 
by what I have seen, though [ wish 
yet to see and learn much more, 

“T wish to have it noted here, 
ihat having lately erected (under a 
erant fromthe trustees of Erasmus 
Smith) a School house in the €o, 
I wish very much to get a 
decent couple who could conduct 
the school on the same principles as 
this schoul is so adn ilrably conduct. 
ec. 


H }). C, 


oa, 
2 JG, 


school, 


1240 ] Hee »? 
a a cee eS eT ae ee 


* It has been judged best not to insert 
names or residence of the writers of these 
remarks, unless their consent was previ- 
ously obtained, which, it will be obvious, 
would be too di ficult to attempt, 

BELFAST MAG. NO. Lx, 
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It may be said generally, that 
both male and female school con. 
tinue to atford satisfaction to the 


Committee, and they hope to have 
them stillfurther improved, but par- 
ticularly they have to report mach 
improvement in the working de 
partment of ¢he female school, (a 
part concerning which the commit. 
tee, composed wholly of men, have 
found attended with considerable 
difficulty) the scholars receive the 
whole of their earnings in clothes 
made at the school, and attention is 
also paid to mending such of their 
clothes as want it; their thus receive 
ing clothing will explain the charge 
in the ‘Treasurer’s account for tbe 
purchase of articles for this purpose, 
and the receipts mentioned therein 
on this account, will give some ia- 
formation of the extent. ‘There is 
another item in the account that tt 
may be suitable tor the Committee 
to explain ; thatis, a sum received 
for stationary sold, ‘The Committee 
desirous to forward the instruction 
of the poor without being confined 
toany district, have procured sup- 
plie s of slates and pencils, of these 
they have sold considerable quan- 
tities for the use of schools in varions 
parts of Ireland, as well as of spel- 
ling and reading lessons, and have 
thereby, they conceive, done a sere 
vice to other institutions without 
injury to thew own fends. 

The Committee have to* notice 
that for several years past, as wiil 
appear by reference to the annual 
reports, the institution has been in 
debt; this year it is pleasingly the 
reverse : at the commenceiment 
there was a debt of 4.194 10s, 54. ; 
the income from the usual 
sources would bave considerab! y re- 
duced this debt, but the receipt of 
legacies to the amount of £222 15s, 
places a sum in the ‘Treasurer’s 
hands. Ot these legacies £.100 was 
trom the late Mra. Arabella New- 
3B 


al ising 
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comen, and €.22 15s. fromthe late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dawson, both direct 
to this institution; the other £100 
was from William Dullas, [sq. late 
of Bombay, in the Kast Indies, be- 
queathed in the following words, as 
appears by advertisement in the 
Dublin Gazette of thy 18th April, 
1812, viz. 

“ Tyive and bequeath the sum of 
one hundred pounds to be paid by 
wiv execptors to the President and 
mewbers, or to the governor or gover- 
norsand members of any society or ine 
stitution now established, or thatmay 
hereafter be established in Ireland, 
for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the poor of that Country 
is good morals, and other useful 
branches of education independent 
of, and without interfering with the 
religious tenets of any persuasion 
whatever; to be al plied towards 
carrying on the benevolent designs 
of said tustitution.” 


[July. 


And these schools having been 
conducted on the prince ples mention- 
ed in said bequest, the committce 
made application and received the 
same through the hands of Mr. Ed- 
ward Stevens of James’s-street, 


AT A GENERAL MEETING OF THE SUB-~ 
SCRIBERKS TO THE DUBLIN WEEKLY 
AND DAILY SCHOOLS, HELD aT THE 
SCHOOL HOUSE IN SCHOOL STREET, 
PURSUANT TO ADVERTISEMENT, THR 
8isr ocTOBER, |812, GEORGE MAs 
QUAY, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 


The Treasurer’s account has been 
examined and passed. 


Resolved, That the Committee be 
directed to have a statement of said 
account printed, together with sach 
report of the schools as they shall 
judge expedient. 


Account of the Income and Expenditure of the Dublin Weekly and Daily Schools for one Year 
ending 29th September, 1812. 


INCOME, 
£ ss d. 
Subscriptions,...o...ceccccesooee 377 10 1 
TW MALIONS p.ncccccccccccccsecsseeen QS O O 
LE ns ciation S68 15 © 
From scholars’ of weekly 
school, 100 Il 6 
daily do. 286 10 O 
For stationary sold, including 
payment for books lost 





by st wolars, see ee eee eeteetre 104 7 7 
—- work done in daily female 
EL coeencee S637 J 


* From female scholars for 
articles of clothing,....... 54 3 63 








* This is mostly the amount of their 


respective works, and of allowance to 
‘acm lor acting as monitresses, &c, 





EXPENDITURE. 
£ os a. 
Balance due last year,......... 194 10 5% 
Rent and insurance one year, 141 18 8 
Superintendent,.........0... 100 0 O 
Teachers of weekly school,... 90 10 0 
daily do........ 150 12 0 
© Pg crcccccvecsmencccs Tt 19. ¢ 
Farniture and repairs,......... 36 8 O 
Coals and Candles,...........0. 47 8 6 
Printing and advertising,.... 5 2 @ 
Cleaning schools,........s000008 14 9 5k 


Threads, needles, &c. for fe- 
male daily working school, 12 17 9 
Articles for clothing for fe- 


male scholars,.........e.se006. 106 3 9} 
Balance in ‘Ireasurer’s hands., 185 14 8 





£1155 14 9% 





ee ee 





——— > 


* A considerable quantity of stationary 
was on hands from last year. 
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General Rules for conducting the Dub- 
lin Weekly and Daily Schools. 


. Tus schools are to be support- 
ed (a annual subscriptions, by do- 
nations, and by a small wee kly pay- 
iment from each scholar. 


2 All persons subscribing ten 
euineas at one time, shal! be go- 


subscrib- 
governor 


vernors for lile, and those 
ins one guinea annually, 
for the year. 

3. The governors shall annually 

appoint a treasurer, also a comunit- 

tee of twenty-one subscribers, who 
shalj have the particular care of the 
schools, the appointment of super- 
ores teachers, and servants. 

‘The committee shall meet once 
a eft and may adjourn as they 
shall see occasion; three to be a 
quorom, and two members may, at 
auy time, call a meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee shall have a 
power of appointing visitors, and 
making such by-laws as they think 
necessary, not being incoasistent 
wih the general vale. 

G. ‘Tue superintendent shall re- 
gister the admission of scholars, en- 
ter datly the number in each class, 
aud the number present, as received 
fromtheteachers. He shall also see 
that the teachers attend at the ap- 
potnted hours, and if he observe any 
irregularity, enter it with the return, 
and such other remarks as he may 
think necessary, which shall be laid 
betore the committee. 

The superimtendent may sus- 
pend a scholar for improper con- 
duct, reporting the case to the com- 
mittee at their next meeting; and 
1) the committee determine on bis 
dismissal, he shall not be re-admite- 
~ but by their order. 

. The treasurer shall not pay any 
money on account of the institution, 
without an order from the committee, 
sigued by three members. 
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9. A general meeting of the go- 
vernors shail be held annually, at 
which shall be exhibited the pro- 
ceedings of the committee, a state- 
ment of the funds of the institution, 
including the treasarer’s account, 
together with such report of the 
state of the schools, as the commit- 
tee shall think suitable. And said 
meeting shall direct a statement of 
the funds and a report to be printed, 
for the information of the subscribers 
and the public. 

10. The committee may call a 
general meeting of governors when 
occasion shall require, and general, 
meetings may be called at the re- 
quisilion of five governors, directed 
to the superintendent; all general 
mectings to be convened by public 
advertisement, in one or more vews- 
papers, or by individual summons, 

11. No alteration in the general 
rules, nor new rules to be adopted, 
unless with the approbation of two 
general meetings, to be held at least 
one month asunder, and the notice 
for the latter must express the pure 
pose of the meeting. 


Weekly School. 


1. None shall be admitted scho- 
lars unless recommended by a pos 
vernor, who shall be accountable 
for the safe return of books such 
scholar shall receive. Each scholar 
shall pay one penny per week, and 
be provided with books, paper, 
slates, pens, and ink at the expense 
of the institution. 

2. ‘The scholars are to be taught 
spelling, reading, writing, and a- 
rithmetic ; and be divided into class- 
e3 according to their proficiency in 
learning, and removed from one 
class to another as may appear suit- 
able: they shall be permitted to 
take home their spelling and read- 
ing books, but not their copies or 
slates, which shall be taken care of 
by the teachers, the ciphering teaches 
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ers shall have a sufficient number of 
slates and arithmetics, under their 
care, for which they shall be ac- 
countable. ‘The scriptures shall be 
read in the schools, but neither ca- 
techisms nor books of religious con- 
troversy adimitte d. 


3. The teachers shall go to the 
places of abode of such of their scho- 
lars as absent themselves, inquire 
the cause thereof, and report to the 
superintendent as they see occasion 5 
and if the scholars’ continue to be 
absent four weeks withouta sufficient 
cause being assigned, an order shall 
he given by the superintendent for 
the books such scholars have receiv- 
inthe school, who are then consi- 
dered as dismissed ; but ifthe books 
shall 
be returned, and one given on the 
recommenders for their value: scho- 
not be re-ad- 
mitted, unless recommended by two 
governors, 


cannot be obtained, the order 


lars sO dismissed shall 


and if agai dismissed, 


not readmitted but by an order of 


the Ccommiuttee. 

4. Monitors and monitresses shall 
rierly to 
tt ichers, hom amongst those 


be chosen «au assist the 
schoe 
lars who are judged best qualified. 

5. ‘The masiers shall be paid two 
Shillings and six-pence, the mistress- 
es two shillings, and the monuttors and 


j 
i 
‘ 

! 

‘ 


Mmonitresses one shilling per wee! 
each, 

6. The schools shall open at 
eizht o'clock in the morning. and 
ull eleven, and open at 
jour m the aliernoon, and continue 


till tisht. 


eontinue 


Dai j Se 4 vol. 
w. None shall be 


lars unless recom: 


} ‘ 
cdmitted schio. 
pended | VY avover- 
bay twornence 
i i 4 
per week, and shall be provided with 
; ’ ¢ ea | , — 

DOO Ss, paper, siates, poe Os aud 


at tine 


nor; each scholar sh 


' 
ili, 
“atTo ' E of : 

CAPCUse Of the institu 1One 


Sitva 
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2. The boys shall be taught spell- 
ling, reading, writing and arithme. 
tic; and the gir!s the same, together 
with sewing and knitting. 

3. The scriptures shall be read in 
the schools daily ; but no catechisms 
or books of religious c *atroversy ad- 
mitied, 





The teachers of the daily schools 
from time to time, made rules and 
framed Instructions for the observae 
tion of the scholars and 
and they appearing to the commit. 
tee to bave a beneficial tendency, 
bave been arranged and some addl- 
tional matter added ; from whence 


nionitors, 


the following are extracted : the re- 
sidue, (being rules and instructions 
for the different monitors attending 
to their particular dutics, hours for 
different employments, &c. Xe.) ave 
considered too minute tor this pub- 
lication. The directions and rules 
are read at different appointed times 
to impress them upon the memories 
of the scholars and monitors respec- 
tively, 
Directions for the scholars. 

They are never to omit coming to 
school when sent by their parents or 
friends ; nor are they to idle or play 
on the way, bet to walk so quietly 
both coming 
that no one 


and returning home, 
who sees them can say 
they are ill-behaved: remembering 
always, thatthough they may escape 
the observation of any of the co- 
vernors and monitors, the all-seeang 
eye ot God is ever upon them. 

They are to be regularly in school 
at the appointed hour, with bands 
and face clean 
hair combed 

They are to keep their hats stung, 
to hang up their great coats, and to 
observe generally, that there is a 
place for every thing, and that every 
thing should be in its place. 


1 t 
washed, and their 
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While in school they are to be 
silent and obedient to all that are set 
in authority over them, and are not 
to be found talking, idling, playing 
or careless there ; keeping in mind 
that “there is a time for all things.’ 

Thev are never to tell a lie, nor 
swear, nor call ill names, neither to 
vse bad words; and lest they should 
be led to do so, they are to avoid 
bad company ; for ‘evil comme 
nications corrupt good manners,’ 

They are not to get a habit of 
speaking of what passes in school, 
nor to mock or make sport of their 
schoo]-fellows for being corrected ; 
it is unkind and may bappen to 
be their own case. 

They are not tomock lame or de- 
formed persons, nor be cruel to ani= 
mals, 

The y are to behave with solemni- 
ty in all piaces of public worship, 
and with reverence when reading the 
holy scriptures, 

When found disobeying any of 
these directions, they will be pun- 
ished. 


Directions for the Monitors, 


They are to be particular in ob. 
serving the directions for the scho- 
lars, and also their own respective 
rules. 

They are never to be seen talking 
to each other while engaged in 
school duty. 

‘They are to receive all the com- 
mands of the school with cheertul- 
nesp aud obey them with al: \erity, 

They are to study to make them. 
selves a pattern ot 2ood conduct to 
their class, and never to tell a lie, 
ner use improper words; for “ ex- 
ample is better than precept:” nor 
are they to hear lies toid, or impro- 
per words uttered by the boys, 
Without reporting them to the moni- 
tor-ceneral. 

They are to behave always ina 
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gentle and obliging manner to their 
school-fellows, and never to contend 
about trifles, neither to strive to pro- 
voke one another, but always to 
make use of kind expressions to each 
other; and to induce the scholars 
under their care to observe similar 
conduct. 


** All fights and quarrels far from you ree 
move ; 

A school should be a family of love ; 

No nicknames use, no vile obscenity, 

Nor dare an oath, nor veature ata lie.” 


They are to take great care that 
their classes shall never be in dis- 
order; to see that each boy’s hands 
and face are clean, that their hats 
are slung, and their great coats hung 
up: their own being so likewise. 

They are not to permit any boy 
to talk, idle, play, or be dirty or 
careless, without giving them the 
marks that will describe their of- 
fence. 

They are to have all their lawful 
commands strictly and promptly 
obeyed by their class, and report 
all those who disobey: and even if 
they observe any other monitor 
careless or idle, they are to report 
his name to the monitor general. 

When visitors are in the school, 
they are not to stare at them, nor 
permit their class to do so, but con. 
tinue their business as if no strangers 
were present. 

The monitor of each class, or com- 
manding monitor, shall give strict 
orders to the reading monitors, not 
to allow any boy to speak but the 
boy whose turn it is to read, unless 
by direction, when the reader mis- 
takes 1n the lessoa, 

They are totake care of the slates, 
marks, &c. belonging to their class; 


to inquire alter the absentees, and 
make report as they shall be di- 
rected. 

When going home, the class mee 














ha 
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nitors shall act as monitors of or- 
der in the street, and report any 
misbehaviour they may see. They 
are to be careful not to misbehave 
themselves, lest the boys might fol- 
low their bad example. 

They are to remain after the 
school is dismissed on Saturdays, to 
hear the inspection of the classes 
for the week read by the monitor- 
general. | 

They are not to receive bribes 
from the scholars. Those who per- 
form their duties well, shall be re- 
warded, and those who deserve 
punishment, shall receive it. 


eens ow 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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aCCOUNT OF A WOMAN, THE OFF- 
SPRING OF WHITE PARENTS, PART 
OF WHOSE SKIN WaS BLACK; BY 
DR. WELLS. READ BEFORE THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY LONDON, MARCH 
Ist, 1813. 


HE was born in Suffolk, and is at 
resent about twenty-three years 

of age. She isthe only child of her 
father, but her mother, who was 
married a second time, has had ele- 
ven children since, all white. Her 
mother, when pregnant with her, 
gota fright by trampling on a live 
lobster; and to thisthe spots on her 


skin were aseribed. ‘The whole of 


her body is very white, except the 
right shoulder, arm, and hand, 
which are mostly black, except a 
white stripe on the fore-arm. ‘The 
black parts are darker than in a 
Negro. Winslow has observed, that 
the cuticle in Negroes 1s black ; and 
Dr. Wells found this the case with 
the black cuticle of Harriet West. 
From this curious case, Dr. Wells 
draws the following interences, 
1. The blatk colour of the Negroes 
does not prove them to be a distinct 
race of animals from the whites, 





2. The black colour cannot be ascri- 
bed to the action of the sun merely, 
as is the common opinion. An ads 
ditional proof of the fallacy of such 
an opinion is, that those parts of 
Nevroes which are exposed to the 
sun, are not so black as those that 
are covered with clothes. 

It is well known, that whites are 
not so wellable to bear a warm cli- 
mate as Newroes, and that they are 
liable to many diseases in such a 
situation, from which Negrves are 
free. On the other band, whites are 
much better fitted to bear a cold 
climate than Negroes, Suppose a 
colony of whites transported io the 
torrid zone, and obliged to subsist 
by their labour, it is obvious, that 
a great proportion of them would 
speedily be destroyed by the cli- 
mate, and the colony in no long 
period of time annihilated. ‘The 
same thing would happen to a co- 
lony of Negroes transported to a cold 
climate. Dr. Wells conceives, that 
the black colour of Negroes is not 
the cause of their beine better able 
to bear a warm climate, but merely 
the sign of some difference in con- 
stitution, which makes them able to 
bear such a climate. Suppose a 
colony of white men carried to the 
torrid zone; some would be better 
able to resist the climate than others, 
Such families would thrive, while 
others decayed. These families 
would exhibit the sign of such a con- 
stitution; that is, they would be 
dark; and as the darker they were, 
the better they would be able to 
resist the climate, it is obvious, 
thatthe darker varieties would be 
the most thriving, and that the 
colony, on that account, would be- 
come gradually darker and darker 
coloured, tiil they degenerated into 
Negroes. ‘The contrary would hap- 
pen to Negroes transported to cold 
climates, Dr. Wells conceives, that 
the woolly hair, and deformed fea- 














tures of the Negroes, are connected 
with wantof intellect. The Negroes 
have been always slaves, and there 
is no instance of their better shaped 
neighbours being subject to the 
Negroes. 
qe 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


pn BS 
GENTLEMEN, 
2EING on a visit toa friend some 
some days ago in the ueighboure 
hood of Bangor, I was indecad to 
exainine the improvements which 
Mr. Ward is making at the quay of 
that town. I was much pleased to 
find that that gentieman intends 
baving a bason former at the back 
of the present pier, by excavating 
the rocks in such a manner that it 
will always be six feet deep at low 
water, The situation will be so fa- 
vourable as to admit vessels by every 
wind that blows, except it should 
blow a storm from the south, and 
that they can get out of Bangor with 
all winds, except a strong gale from 
the north or north-east; yet any 
vessel that can carry a twatecied 
mainsail can, even with those winds, 
get out. This will certainly be use- 
fui to the shipping of Belfast, 
which in storms might otherwise be 
obliged to slip their cables and run 
out to sea; but by this improvement 
they can run into the Bangor bason 
and there lie safe. 

In order to accomplish this highly 
important object, a temporary dyke 
bas been formed, composed of stones 
and broshwood, at a very considera- 
ble The dyke it is in- 
tended should keep the ude out un- 
trl the rocks are removed by blowing 
or quarrying them. This dyke, 
though yet unfinished, I undersiand 
has already cost about £800, and 





2 


expense, 


has been done at the expence of 


the 


centleman alluded to, who 


has not yet received any assistance 
whatever 


frum the government, 
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which certainly reflects great honour 
on the patriotism and public spirit 
of Mr. Ward. 

This undertaking in. which the 
mereantile interest of the town of 
Belfast, as also the safety of vessels 
in the coal trade is deeply involved, 
will be attended witha vast expense, 
and being so much of a public con- 
cern, lL have been astonisied that no 
public notice bas has been taken of 
it, and that the government have 
not ina public manner been applhed 
to, to render some assistance towards 
carrying it Into eflect, 

Liavine conversation with 
persons experienced in sea affairs, 
1 understand that the improvement 
in the Bangor harbour will render 
ita very fit place tor the packets 
to sail toand from, between Scotland 
and freland. i have been most con- 
fidently assured that it would have 
a great advantage over Donaghadee, 
inasmuch that the packet-boats might 
never have to lie in shoal water, and 
that they could come in and go out 
at any time of tide, which is by no 
means the case at Donaghadee; nor 
is there any danger that they could 
by apy wind be locked up 3 in Ban- 
gor. 

In confirmation of this I was told 
the following interesting anecdote. 
In the mouth of February last a boat 
which did not draw so much water 
as the packet-boats, was able to put 
tu sea at half tide, when none of 
te regular boats could sail; at that 
time there were S mails due, and 
they were put on board this boat 
with acap ‘tain of one of the packets, 
for the purpose of taking charge ot 
the mails; when out at sea, it ape 
peared to be the scindia of the cape 
tain of the packet, that it was ime 
possible to make any part of the 
coast of lreland, awd that it was 
better to put about and stand-in to 
Portpatrick again; the master of 
the boat however was of another 
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opinion, and ordered the captain 
below ; as he was resolved to have the 
command of his own boat, He was 
perfectly jussified by the event, for 
he made Bangor bay on the first 
tack, and landed the mail which was 
forwarded to this towa. Now the 
packet. bvats could not stir in con- 
sequence of their drawing too much 
water, and the wind becoming more 
unfavourable they lay in Portpatrick 
for twelve days longer. From this 
circumstance it appears to me that 
Bangor ought to be the place for 
the packets to sail to and from, as 
heing easier of access than Donagh- 
adee, and also, if the boats were 
constructed so as not to draw more 
than six feet water, they could get 
out and in at all umes of tide, which 
is not the case at Donazhadee. 
This matter is, in my wind, -of very 
great importance, and is well wor- 
thy the notice of the public, and 
greatly merits public discussion, I 
have heard there have been some 
publications on the subject, but I 
believe they bave been written ra- 
ther in a partial manner by persons 
whose privaie interests were invol- 
ved. My intention tn this short 
essay is to call the public attention 
to the Case, and that such disinte- 
rested persons as may have judg. 
ment in such matters, may come 
forward and give the public some 
satisfaction on it, which, if ¢ omplied 
with, my end is answered,* 
I am, yours sincerely, 

Dbensi, 

Belfast 20th May, 13813. 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
oe 

NUMBER ef your Magazine 

for the month of January ijast 


® The reader is referred to the docu- 


ments of the present number for a certifie 
cate in favour of the ports of Bangor and 
Portnessock, B.M.M, 


falling into my hands, I saw an an- 
ecdote of Irish aristocratical out- 
rage, extracted from Wakeficid’s 
Account of Ireland, in which the 
author boasts of being an Enge 
lishman. Your correspondent K. 
also boasts of the Northern great- 
ness of mind; but perhaps the one 
may be as empty as the other, as I 
saw an account in the newspapers, 
not many years ago, of two bucks 
who came to the door of a poor pea- 
sant near Belfast, and wantonly fired 
pistols into the house; and | heard 
of no retribution, having been made 
tothe poor man. One of the bucks, 
I understand, is since advanced to 
avery respectable station. | think 
 puppyisin” was in its highest me- 
ridian in those days. But had the 
peasant acted in a similar manner to 
the bucks, I doubt not in the least, 
but your “ Northern manly indes 
pendence” would have been exerted 
against the ‘transgressor, and the 
daring miscreant lodged in Carrick 
fergus jail for his atrocity, stood his 
trial, and perhaps have been merci- 
fully transported. But it was much 
like fob and the Squire; the case 
Was altered. 
A Cartow Peasant. 


Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
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GENTLEMEN, 
A MONG the many valuable im- 
“™ provements, and laudable insti- 
tutions in the town of Belfast, allow 
me to bring before your notice, and 
that of the public, through your 
means, the Historteal Society lately 
formed in this town: an institution 
from which the best consequences 
may eventually arise. Though not 
a member of that respectable body, 
I have had a few opportunities of 
observing the manner in which the 
society is conducted, aud from re- 
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port have understood the principles 
upon which it is foanded.* 

At present, it contains above 
thirty members, all respectable and 
well conducted young meu, W hose 
object is the attainment of useful 
knowledge in general, and a kunow- 
ledge of the laws and constitution of 
their country ia particular. 

At one meeting a question is pro- 
posed to be discussed at a futare one ; 
and at certain times the members 
are examined in their kuowledge in 
history. 

The good effects of such an asso- 
Clation must be obvious to every in- 
telligent person, and when con- 
trasted with the manner in which too 
many of our youth in this opulent 
and populous tewn spend their hours 
of relaxation from business, must 
raise the most pleasing emotions in 
the mind of every true friend to uu- 
nianity; at the same time, it 1s im- 
possible not to feel the most poignant 
regret, that such a pra'seworthy in- 
stitution should be now nearly of two 
years standing, and that it should be 
confined to such a small number. 
To endeavour to stir up a spirit of 
inquiry, andathirst for knowledge, 
in the minds of ur ingenuous youth, 
is the object of this paper, and if, by 
means of it, one member more is 
added to the society, I will consider 
my trouble repaid. 

Such an institution merits the 
countenance and the encouragement 
of every well-disposed person, and 
ofeverv one who considers the men- 
tal improvement of youth, and the 
advancement of useful knowledge, 
as Important to the true interests of 
the community. 

Well would it be for many thought- 
less dissipated young men in this 


—_—— 





——————— 


_®* An account of the formation of 

this society has been published at page 512, 

vol. 8th, of the Belfast Magazine. 
B.M.M. 
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town, were they to attach themselves 
to such pursuits, instead of ruine 
ing their constitutions in the tavern, 
or debasing their minds at the card- 
table: in the one place, nothing 
bat noise and nonsense is to be heard, 
and in the other, the viniost extent 
of their Knowledge is whist, Joo, 
Pope Joan, or the technical terms 
attached to such games. | 

By following the example of the 
members of the Historical Society, 
they would be storing their minds 
with knowledge worthy of rational 
creatures, and rendering themselves 
fit to enjoy, aad capable of support. 
ing conversation with wise and intel- 
ligent men. At present, in many 
companies, if by any chance the 
conversation should be turned to 
any object above the fashion, the 
weather, or the unimportant occur- 
rences of the day, a large proportion 
of the company become dumb, 
some whispers about pedantry cir- 
culate, and the person who is hardy 
enough to introduce a literary sub- 
ject, has it all to himself, and is 
sneered at by the party as a person 
who wishes to make a vain display 
of his superior knowledge. 

How painful to the rational mind 
to be present at one of those numer. 
ous parties which so much prevail 
in this town: to witness a crowd of 
well dressed people huddled toge- 
ther in a room, where the whole of 
the conversation consists of common 
place observations, without a single 
remark worthy of being remember- 
ed after it is expressed; and when 
the uninteresting chit-chat begins to 
lag, to observe the anxiety Bf couite 
tenance of every individual, for the 
appearance of the card-tables, and 
the avidity with which the cards are 
taken up by the partes. If whist 
be the game adopted, a sullen si- 
lence is preserved, except at times 
a whisper to count the tricks and 
the honours; or probably, while the 
> 
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dealer holds the cards, a few re- 
marks are made. as to how the last 
hand was played. | 

Jam sorry to say, that youth 
alone are not to blame for this most 
unprofitable manner of killing time ; 
the old and the middle aged must 
be brought in for a large share of 
the obloquy: to the example set by 
them to the youth of both sexes, 
may we attribute all the evils of the 
case, nor would such habits be con- 
tracted, were they mot sanctioned 
by their seniors. 

I have heard it said of a celebrat- 
ed comic actor, that he would never 
suffer any of his children to be pre- 
sent when he performed the part of 
a buffoon; it were well that his con- 
duct, in this respect, were imitated 
hy those who are incurably addicted 
ty the amusement of cards, and that 
they would never permit their chil- 
dren to see them play at cards. 

To indulge in card-playing is not 
only prejudicial to youth in encour- 
aging a spirit of gambling, which 
with many leads to their utter ruin, 
but that it shonld be followed as a 
mere amusement, is extremely burt- 
tuito them. If once thev can be 
amused by cards, they will rest sa- 
tistied to continue in the practice 
without ever once looking farther 
for any species of diversion to oc. 
cupy their leisure hours; on the 
contrary, were they to be encourag- 
esl in preparing their minds for join- 
ing in rational conversation, at such 
times as they may be disengaged 
from business, and of associating 
ouly with those from whom they 
might derive instruction, all their 
vacant hours might be emploved 
not only with satisfaction, but with 
very great advantage to theinselves, 
and eventually to the community of 
which they are members. Not that 
J would wish to encourage young 
persons in declamatory spe eches in 
private company, as nothing can 
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savour more of pedantry or ill breed- 
ing. Young men should listen more 
than talk; and when they do speak 
let it be with diffidence, and not 
long atatime. They should always 
be cautious of making positive ass 
sertions, rather seeking for informa. 
tion, and assuming the manners of 
inguirers than those of wmen- 
tors ; by this means they may gain 
much more information, and be 
made much better acquainted with 
subjects in general ; and if at any 
time they should bave occasion to 
change their opinions from the reas 
soning of their companions, they 
will be enabled to make a more 
graceful retreat. It requires a per- 
son well fortified with knowledge 
and understanding to be always able 
to support with solid argument and 
sound reasoning, dogmatical asser- 
tions made without mature thought 
and in full confidence of their truth; 
besides argument used with modesty 
and diffidence will always be best 
received by our hearers, for round 
and bold assertions are apt to rouse 
the pride of our auditors, inasmuch 
as they may look upon those who 
make them as assuming a superiori-’ 
ty of knowledge, and as attempting 
to throw the understanding of every 
other person ito the shade. A 
person therefore accustomed to dog- 
matize will never meet with that at- 
tention or deference that a moderate 
modest man will cominand. 


Iam well aware of the difficulty 
of eradicating inveterate habits, and 
therefore will offer nothing towards 
reasoning those old veterans in card- 
playing ont of their amusement: 
bat I would seriously call upon 
them to endeavour to give their off: 
spring a different cast of character ; 
tohold out to them every induce- 
ment in’ their power to improve 
their minds, and strengthen their 
uiderstandings, by exciing in them 





















a thirst for the attainment of useful 
knowledge. 

To many of your young readers 
this may appear difficult, and they 
may be afrad of encountering the 
sneer of ridicule, and the taunts of 
ignorance ; but let such persons re- 
flect that self-approbation and the 
sanction of wise and intelligent men, 
weighs heavily against the silly ob- 
servations of ignorance and folly ; 
and that the discovery or knowledge 
of ove important truth, is sufficient 
to counterbalance the stupid or 
ill-natured remarks of the giddy 
multitude, 

Such a valuable institution as the 
Historical Society must have the 
most beneficial effects upon the un- 
derstandings and the manners of the 
young persons concerned ; the pur- 
suits of it open a field of instruction 
to them hitherto unknown. By pre- 
paring themselves for the debate, 
they are storing their minds with 
valuable knowledge, which other- 
wise would for ever have been hid. 
den from their view ; they are not 
wuly learning to deliver their senti- 
ments with correctness and with ac- 
curacy, but they are teaching them- 
selves to think correctly. By such 
study they are taught the important 
point of arranging their ideas, a cir- 
cumstance of first rate Coucequence, as 
many persons gifted with excellent 
nainral talents are lost to themselves 
andthe comniuuity, merely from want 
of a sufficient knowledge of the pro- 
per arrangement of their ideas. 

am extremely sorry that [ am 
not capable of doing sufficient jus- 
tice to this important subject, and 
it will give me infinite pleasure if 
those few loose hints may have the 
effect of inducing some of your 
more able Correspondents to take it 
up, and dilate upon it in a manner 


more worthy of it. . 
Your obedient servant, 
Tagocnires, 
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To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 





LIVE in the province of Leinster, 

and having been lately converse 
ing with a travelled friend, on the 
subject of men and manners, I have 
been a little surprised to hear that 
there isa very strongly marked line 
of separation between the different 
orders of society in your province, 
denoting at once the. people of fa- 
shion, and the people of business. 
They do not associate, they do not 
visit nor assemble together at the 
public places of resort. On first 
hearing, it affected me oddly; I 
found in itsuch symptoms of aristo- 
cratic pride in the first, anda de- 
grading humiliation in the second 
orders On reflection I began to 
think that there must (as isthe case 
in disputes,) be faults on both sides. 
Now I conceive that of all the cha- 
racters belonging to good manners, 
which no doubt the upper order ar- 
rogate to themselves, there is no- 
thing more characteristic than conde 
scension ; it is that link which ce- 
ments together people of different 
descriptions, constituting the sweet. 
est charm ‘of society. Let. these 
condescend to say to those who are a 
little below them, “ come up hith- 
er.” ° 

I hope, gentlemen, that the man- 
ners of your gentry are not such as 
would degrade or contaminate in 
the introduction, No, 1 conceive that 
the company of well-bred people, 
well-educated in the school of the 
world, would be improving ; that 
standing, as they do, .ou eminent 
ground, aud taught by the superior 
advantages of better education to 
look all around, seeing that none of 
the gifts of fortune are in their na- 
ture permanent, or affording a solid 
claim to superiority, nothing but in- 
trinsic excellence formed by real 
cultivation, aud that shose who ¢a- 
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lve themselves on the extrisic 
advantages of fortune’s gifts alone, 
without tbe superior cultivation 
of mind and YWanners are truly 
contemptible ; these I think, thus 
instructed in wisdom’s school, would 
naturally direct their attention to 
the cultivaticy of the lower orders, 
in order to qualify them to be agree- 
able companions, Men of trade, or 
working occupation are supposed, 
to be sure, to have their minds 
much turned towards their business, 
and are not so capable from educa- 
tion to know these advantages or to 
discern the path leading to them, 
not being instructed tn moral philoso- 
phy. As your Magazine Is one 
vehicle of intelligence to these, I 
beg that you will have your atten- 
tion particularly turned towards this 
matter; and by such winning ar- 
guments as you know how to use, 
and such language as will gain upon 
the public mind, persuade your 
readers of the great advantages of 
education. Schools are now very 
much the fashion. Let me say, it 
is the glory of the preseut day ! 
What a glorious consideration is that, 
how truly divine, to devote our la- 
bourstothe benefitol the children and 
generations yet unborn, Society 
is indeed benefited in the highest 
degree by such excellent employ- 
ment: ‘“ It blesses him that gives 
and him that takes.” This sublime 
charity truly eunobles, it has nothing 
selfish nor sordid, it looks with 
stealy eye into the probable desti- 
nies of the sons and daughters of the 
coming age. 

Now, gefitlemen, let me mention 
another thing. When your people 
of fashion torn their minds to the ex- 
ercise of this heaven-born charity, 
Lam sure true potiteness will dictate 
to them to handie the subject in a 
way that will be least degrading to 
thore who are the objects of this 
benevolence, that it may not look 


like a boon ; we give, because you 
ought to receive ; it is your right, 
—take it. And if people of the class 
less privileged for independence by 
fortune’s gifts, receive this benefit 
reluctantly, either through igno- 
rance of its benefit, or through pride, 
because perhaps you have gone a- 
bout it rather ungraciously, remem- 
ber that this pride is perhaps one of 
the unextinguished and noblest fea- 
tures of human nature, which only 
wants proper direction and cultiva- 
tion ; and that you ought to respect 
it as one of those sublime characters, 
which fortune’s frowns are nut able to 
obliterate or destroy. I own] wish 
that some means were devised to unite 
and harmonize the different ranks of 
society, and I see nothing that pro- 
mises better for it than education 3 
these schools opened and encouraged 
under happy auspices. I hope that 
‘your gentry then will turn their at- 
tention from the cultivation of dogs 
and horses more to the cultivation 
of society, and those interests con- 
nected with it for which jit is aloue 
worth living ; thus manifesting that 
they are themselves well-intormed 
and capable to appreciate excel- 
lence, and therefore’ encourage 
schools of education ; and also that 
they are well instructed in the 
school of good manners by such a- 
miable condescension, and such dee’ 
licacy in touching the subject with- 
out giving offence ; thereby atiach- 
ing to them these subjects of their 
care by the best possible tie, reci- 
procations of kindness and common 
interests. These great objects 
once obtained, I would hope that 
this matter may not continue to be 
a subject of complaint in your great 
towns and communities; and the 
traders and working part of society, 
having a conscious sense of becow- 
ing liberalized,’ will step forward 
and fill up their ranks; that as they 
are a necessary and integral part of 
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society, contributing largely to its 
comfort by cultivating the arts ne- 
cessary to its perfecting, so they 
may come forward to furnish their 
quota to the enjoyments of society, 
by the pleasant flowers and delicious 
fruits consequent to liberalization 
and well-directed cultivation. 


Your constant reader, 


June, 1813. ASS. 


Pp. S. As is my practice, I com- 
municated my speculation to a 
friend, possessed of critical acumen ; 
“ah,” said my friend, “ you. have 
not touched the core, the vital part 
of the evilcomplained of. I had a 
son. He was a youth of ardent spi- 
ritand prompt genius, I educated 
him in classical literature. He was 
accomplished in all the elegant arts 
and acquirements which go to cons 
stitute a finished gentleman. The 
companions. of his studies adored 
him ; they eagerly sought my son’s 
society. When the period arrived 
for choosing an employment for him, 
looking around me, all considera- 
tions taken in, of which the happi- 
ness of my boy was the chief, I de- 
termined to bring him up to my own 
business. When this destination 
was known, and his former compa- 
nions finding that he was not tv go 
tocollege, nor pass that ordeal 
which is deemed uecessary to a pro- 
fession, they dropped off; my son 
noticed it; Twill not say that this 
had any leading or positive influence 
on his futare destinies ;—he died at 
about 17. He was an innocent 
youth, and had laid up in his mind 
resources of enjoyment which would 
have consoled him at any age or pe- 
riod under greater privations than 
those I have mentioned. I only 
say he noticed, he felt it. He de- 
rived large compensations in domes- 
tic satisfactions, and in the compa- 
ny of a chosen few ; he has left be- 
hind him fair specimens of execu- 
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tion in the liberal arts, which had 
he lived, he. would probably have 
cultivated more.” This was my 
friend’s story ; it may serve you fort 
arguinent, and for future contem- 
placion, I knew the youth. I see 
and feel the case, Iam sorry for the 
world that it is a case widely diffused, 
and can only be reformed by more 
correct principles of education, lead- 
ing to form a juster estimate of real 
worth. That the cultivation of the 
muses tends to illiberalize the mind 
would indeed be a sorrowful infer- 
ence ; it is certain that such was not 
the effect onthe mind of this excele 
lent young man. As he is yous 
there can be no harm to insert his 
name ; it was Dudley Geale, 


SEs 


For the Belfast Monthly Magasine. 
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MAXIMS BY DR. QUESNAY. 


BOVE all things be just. There 

‘are not two sorts of justice: 
what was just in the primitive state 
ef mankind, is equally just in the 
state of society. 

It never was just to infringe on 
the liberty orthe property of another, 
Every man has had it sometimes in 
his power; no man ever had a right 
to do so. 

When men associated together, 
and formed bodies politic, they re- 
nounced none of their natural rights, 
for they never had a right to harm 
another; and mutually to defend 
one another from those who would 
do harm, is the sole fundamental 
condition of society. 

Far from rclingtishing part of 
their rights, it was to extend the ex- 
ercise of all those conferred by na- 
ture, guaranty theif use, and in- 
crease their advantages, that they 
promised one another mutual protec. 
tion; and to regulate this effectually, 
they established magistrates, and 
agreéd to be obedient: to laws. 
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Laws are rules of justice, mora- 
lity, and conduct, useful to all and 
to every one, Neither men nor their 
governments make them, nor cau 
they make them, ‘Hhey acknow- 
ledge them as conformable to the su- 
preme reason, that governs the unt- 
verse: they declare them; promul- 
gate them to society; and hold them 
up to the obedience of the good, and 
the conscience even of the wicked. 
Thus we say, legislator, and legisla- 
tion: no one has ever ventured to use 
the term legisfactor, or legisfuction. 

Laws are irrevocable: they per- 
taiu to the essence of man and of 
things: they are the expression of 
the will of God; aud the more we 
reflect on them, the more we revere 
them. 

Ordinances, on the contrary, are 
the work of man. Their object is 
to enforce the execution of the laws, 
Provisional submission is due to them 
for the maintenance of order: but it 
is their nature to remain subject to 
examination, and to be revocable, 
when it becomes evident that they 
are not consistent with the dawws. 

The liberty of every man being 


equally sacred, respect for that of 


others naturally limits the use that 
each can make of his own. The in- 
dividual who passes this limit, places 
himself in a state of warlare with bis 
fellows: the consequences of such a 
warfare must be untavourable to him. 
The punishment he deserves is not 
an infringement of his (iberty, for he 
has no claim to that of doing barm : 
on the contrary, itis a homage paid 
to the liberty of all. 

Every man holds from Providence 
itself, he faculties it has bestowed 
on him. This constitutes him the 
proprietor of his own person. 

dut this property in himself in- 
cludes the lib rity of labouring, un- 


= 


der the sole restriction of causing no 
obstacle to the labour of others, and 
hot Uenching upon the acquistions 
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of others. Never lay any restraint 
on labour. 

What any one acquires by his la- 
bour, or by the employment of his 
property in himself, becomes his pers 
sonal property. 

Aud when these two kinds of pro- 
perty have been employed, to bring, 
inte a state of cultivation a piece of 
ground, that no other man had pre- 
viously acquired, the property of that 
land belongs to him, who could not 
be deprived of it, without taking, 
from him what he had employed of 
the two former kinds of property; to 
give rise to the third. 


Property may be transferred by 
succession, by donation, by exe 
change: and as it is natural, that the 
children or nearest relations of a man 
who dies should take possession of 
the property he leaves behind him, 
in the acquisition of which he was 
stimulated by affection for them; 
and often assisted by them, and to 
which no other has so much right} 
as no one gives without some rea- 
son, and as ne one makes an ex- 
change but for his own advantage, 
society ought to guaranty these three 
modes of transferring property, av 
it protects those of acquiring it. 

All property is bounded by sut. 
rounding property, av all liberty by 
the liberty of those around, All 
presses on all, without being con- 
founded, as the cells in the honey 
comb. 

No labour can be accomplished 
without some previous adzance. 'The 
infant receives food from his parents 
before he is able to procure it. 

The first huater must have been 
furnisbed at least with one meal, 
from which he derived strength to 
take his first prey. . 

The weapons he fabricated were 
great additions to his capital, or his 
advances, 


it always was, and ever will be, 
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the same with respect to all subse- 
quent labours. 

The augmentation of capitals, 
therefore, is the principal mean of 
increasing lakour, and an object of 
the greatest interest to society. 

Capitals and labour employed to 
raise productions that did not exist, 
or to collect those that were not ready 
for man’s use, as those of agricul- 
ture, fisheries, mines, and quarries, 
are the sources of wealth. By them 
wealth is produced. 

Consumption cannot exceed pro- 
duce. The limit of subsistence is that 
of population, But economy in ex- 
pense, and the good employment of 
what is consumed by men usefully 
laborious, may increase almost inde- 
finitely the mass of capital. 

Labour and capital employed in 
trade, serving to facilitate exchanges, 
are the distributors of wealth: and, 
by opening an advantageous vent 
for it in every exchange, they dif- 
fuse and increase enjoyments, they 
approximate them to a happy equa- 
lity, and they afford productive la- 
bour the means and opportunity of 
extending itself. 

Never fear the effects of se/ling 
your produce: it is the parent of 
plenty. 

Do not be afraid of buying ; for if 
you do not buy, where will you find 
the price of the sales that maintain 
your farmers, your men of property, 
your manufacturers ? 

To buy is to sell, and to sell is to 
buy. 

Never attempt to fix the prices of 
produce, of merchandize, of labour, 
of services performed ; they will e- 
lude your regulations. 

Competition alone can regulate 
prices equitably: this alone restrains 
them within moderate limits of no 
great variation: this alone guides 
with safety the necessaries of life to 
the places where they are wanted, 
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and labour to the place where it is 
required, 

What we call dearth is the only 
remedy for scarcity: dearth fills the 
barn. 

Capital and labour, employed in 
erecting buildings, constructing ma- 
chines, fabricating furniture, clothes, 
jewels, &c., are the preservers of 
wealth, ‘They contribute to the for- 
mation of capitals; they add to the 
value of manufactures what has been 
spent by the workmen employed on 
themselves. But this advantage is 
not peculiartothem. The first thing 
in the value of all the productions of 
the land or sea, is equally that of the 
expenditure necessary in procuring 
them, and which is incorporated in 
the produce. Of every kind of la- 
bour we should ask, what remains 
of it? The answer to this question 
serves to class those of which there 
is some durable enjoyment, and 
those that procure but a transient 
pleasure. 

The respect due to liberty and 
property however requires, that the 
workman should remain completely 
master of his time, and the man of 
property of his capital; provided, 
that the consequence be no restraint 
to the liberty, or detriment to the 
property of any other person. Be 
sparing of regulations, 

When interest is not an encroach- 
er, it isto most men the best of coun- 
sellors. Let. things take their course, 
Capirals will increase and flow spontae 
neously to those places where the 
can be employed with the least re- 
straint, 

Respect capital therefore. Never 
set an example of manners that 
would tend to dissipate it, 

Never let taxation bear upon it. 

Never let it bear on those advan- 
ces which labour requires ; and which 
must bé reimbursed with profit to 
those who risk them, if we would 
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Laws are rules of justice, mora- 
litv, and conduct, useful to all and 
to every one. Neither men nor their 
governments make them, nor can 
they make them, ‘ihey acknow- 
ledge them as conformable to the su- 
preme reason, that governs the unt- 
verse: they declare them; promul- 
gate them to society; and hold them 
up to the obedience of the good, and 
the conscience even of the wicked. 
Thus we say, legislator, and legisla- 
tion: no one has ever ventured to use 
the term legisfactor, or legisfuction. 

Laws ave irrevocable: they per- 
taiu to the essence of man and of 
things: they are the expression of 
the will of God; aud the more we 
reflect on them, the more we revere 
them. 

Ordinances, on the contrary, are 
the work of man. ‘Their object is 
to enforce the execution of the laws. 
Provisional submissivn is due to them 
for the maintenance of order: but it 
is their nature to remain subject to 
examination, and to be revocable, 
when it becomes evident that they 
are not consistent with the laws. 

The liberty of every man being 


equally sacred, respect for that of 


others naturally limits the use that 
each can make of his own. The in- 
dividual who passes this limit, places 
himself in a state of warlare with his 
fellows: the consequences of such a 
warfare must be unfavourable to him. 
The punishment he deserves is not 
an intringement of his liberty, for he 
bas no claim to that of doing barm : 
on the contrary, itis a homage paid 
to the liberty of all. 

Every man holds from Providence 
itself, he faculties it has bestowed 
on him. This constitutes him the 
proprietor of his own person. 

But this property in himself in- 
cludes the liberty of labouring, un- 
der the sole restriction of causing no 
obstacle to the labour of others, and 
bot Wenching upon the acquistions 
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of others. Never lay any restraint 
on labour. 

What any one acquires by his la- 
bour, or by the employment of his 
property 1 himself, becomes his per- 
sonal property. 

And when these two kinds of pro- 
perty have been employed, to bring. 
into a state of cultivation a piece of 
ground, that no other man had pre- 
viously acquired, the property of that 
land belongs to him, who could not 
be deprived of it, without taking, 
from bim what he had employed of 
the two former kinds of property, to 
give rise to the third, 


Property may be transferred by 
succession, by donation, by exe 
change: and as it is natural, that the 
children or nearest relations of a man 
who dies should take possession of 
the property he leaves behind him, 
in the acquisition of which he was 
stimulated by affection for them; 
and often assisted by them, and to 
which no other has so much right} 
as no one gives without soiie rea- 
son, and as ng one makes an ex- 
ehange but for his own advantage, 
society ought to guaranty these three 
modes of transferring property, av 
it protects those of acquiring it. 


All property is bounded by sut- 
rounding property, ay all liberty by 
the liberty of those around, All 
presses on all, without being con- 
founded, as the cells in the hone y= 
comb. 

No labour can be accomplished 
without some previous advance. ‘The 
infant receives food from his parents 
before he is able to procure it. 

The first hunter must have been 
furnisbed at least with one meal, 
from which he derived strength to 
take his first prey. 7 , 

The weapons he fabricated were 
great additions to his capial, or his 
advances, 


it always was, and ever will be, 
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the same with respect to all subse- 
quent labours. ' 

The augmentation of capitals, 
therefore, is the principal mean of 
increasing lakour, and an object of 
the greatest interest to society. 

Capitals and labour employed to 
raise productions that did not exist, 
or to collect those that were not ready 
for man’s use, as those of agricul- 
ture, fisheries, mines, and quarries, 
are the sources of wealth. By them 
wealth is produced. 

Consumption cannot exceed pro- 
duce. The limit of subsistence is that 
of population, But economy in ex- 
pense, and the good employment of 
what is consumed by men usefully 
laborious, may increase almost inde- 
finitely the mass of capital. 

Labour and capital employed in 
trade, serving to facilitate exchanges, 
are the distributors of wealth: and, 
by opening an advantageous vent 
for it in every exchange, they dif- 
fuse and increase enjoyments, they 
approximate them to a happy equa- 
lity, and they afford productive la- 
bour the means and opportunity of 
extending itself. 

Never fear the effects of selling 
your produce: it is the parent of 

lenty. 

Do not be afraid of buying; for if 
you do not buy, where will you find 
the price of the sales that maintain 
your farmers, your men of property, 
your manufacturers ? 

To buy is to sell, and to sell is to 
buy. 

Never attempt to fix the prices of 
produce, of merchandize, of labour, 
of services performed ; they will e- 
lude your regulations, 

Competition alone can regulate 
prices equitably: this alone restrains 
them within moderate limits of no 
great variation: this alone guides 
with safety the necessaries of life to 
the places where they are wanted, 


Maxims by Dr. Quesnay. 
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and labour to the place where it is 
required, 

What we call dearth is the only 
remedy for scarcity: dearth fills the 
barn. 

Capital and labour, employed in 
erecting buildings, constructing ma- 
chines, fabricating furniture, clothes, 
jewels, &c., are the preservers of 
wealth. ‘They contribute to the for- 
mation of capitals; they add to the 
value of manufactures what has been 
spent by the workmen employed on 
themselves. But this advantage is 
not peculiartothem. The first thing 
in the value of all the productions of 
the land or sea, is equally that of the 
expenditure necessary in procuring 
them, and which is incorporated in 
the produce. Of every kind of la- 
bour we should ask, what remains 
of it? The answer to this question 
serves to class those of which there 
is some durable enjoyment, and 
those that procure but a transient 
pleasure. 

The respect due to liberty and 
property however requires, that the 
workman should remain completely 
master of his time, and the man of 
property of his capital; provided, 
that the consequence be no restraint 
to the liberty, or detriment to the 
property of any other person. Be 
sparing of regulations, 

When interest is not an encroach- 
er, it isto most men the best of coun- 
sellors. Let things take their course. 
Capivals will increase and flow spontae 
neously to those places where the 
can be employed with the least re- 
straint, 

Respect capital therefore. Never 
set an example of manners that 
would tend to dissipate it. 

Never let taxation bear upon it. 

Never let it bear on those advan- 
ces which labour requires; and which 
must bé reimbursed with profit to 
those who risk them, if we would 
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pot dry up or check the source of em- 
ployment and of wealth. ; 

Let those men whose labour 1s 
useful, and particularly the most 
useful, enjoy the comforts of life, 
A poor peasantry makes a poor king- 

mh. 

Require no contributions but from 
clear incomes. ’ 

Let taxes be impartial, in a re- 
gular proportion, without favour, 
without overburdening any individ- 
ual, or any kind of produce. 

Let this proportion be such, that 
the public revenue shall increase 
with the prosperity of the nation, 
and decrease with the diminution of 
its floating wealth. 0 

Let the government feel in its ex- 
chequer the utility or danger of its 
proceedings. ; 

Let it not indulge itself in any 
act it prohibits to others, 

Let it encourage the diffusion of 
knowledge ; for what glory can it 
obtain from men incapable of Judg- 
ing of Us conduct? 

Some of the preceding maxinis 
may be thought singular for the first 
physician in ordinary to Lewis XV., 
and not well suited to the air of 
Versailles; but their writer had a 
mind that could not be corrupted by 
residence in a court, or the patron- 
age of a favourite. When urged 
by all his relations to use his inte- 
rest to procure for his son the post 
of a farmer-general, he nobly re- 
plied, “ I will never suffer the temp- 
tation of being interested in those 
taxes, that check the progress of ag- 
riculture and commerce, to come 
within my doors. The bappiness of 
my children shall be connected with 
the prosperity of the nation at large.” 
Accordingly, he destined his son to 
the peaceable and honourable situa. 
tion of a landed proprietor, skilfully 
Superintendiog the management of 
a latge domaim; and both his son 
aud grandson proved, by their con- 





duct in it, that be was not less ac- 
quainted with the true road to hap- 
piness, than his advisers were with 
that to weaith. T.O.C, 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
— 


ANNUAL REPORT FROM THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE DUBLIN INSTITUTION, 
TO THE GENERAL MEETING OF PRO- 
PRIETOKS, HELD THE THIKD OF 
MARCH, 1812. + 


[‘ conformity with the Prospectus, 
which, on the second of March 
last was submitted to the first bun- 
dred proprietors, the committee, 
who were then appointed, have en- 
deavoured to carry into eflect the 
objects proposed ; and they enter- 
tain a hope that, to a considerable 
extent, they bave succeeded, with- 
Out material error or detect, in ful- 
filling the general intentions and 
expectation of the respectable body 
which they represent. 

With regard to the situation vari- 
Ous Opinions were forined; and a 
considerable time elapsed before the 
committee were so fortunate as to 
meet with one, within the limit of 
prudent expenditure, which was 
adapted to reconcile differing views 
as to personal convenience, and to 
answer satisfactorily tle purposes 
intended. They have reason to be- 
lieve, that the situation they have 
procured, accords as nearly with 
the wishes of the Proprietors, as 
could be expected among two bun- 
dred persons, whose places of resi- 
dence are 60 widely distant from 
each other. 

With respect to the Library, the 
Committee have already purchased 
a moderate collection of tbe best 
books, in the. several departments 
of science and literature ; which, by 
gradual extension, as new books 
shall, from tine to tune, be recom- 
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mended by the members, will, it is 
hoped, 1 in a few vears, become a 

valnable instrament of ditiusing use- 
fal knowledge, and long reflect cre- 
dit on those with whom the Institu- 
The books at’ pre- 


for the permanent library ; but ine 
structions have been given, and 
Ineans are now employed, to pro- 
cure a collection for circuiation ; 


which latter purpose is an object of 


considerable importance to @ great 
number of the proprietors. 

lt is acknowledyved, that notwith- 
standing much care bas been taken 
to select such books as were intrin- 
sically valuable, and as were most 
likely to meet general approbation, 

vet some may ‘have been admitted, 
which many individuals may consi- 
cer inferior or unimportant; but it 
oucht to be recollected, that, to mae 
ny others, such books may appear 
the most valuable, ‘The Committee, 
in acting for those who appointed 
them, did not think themselves au- 
thorized to consult their own taste 
or opinions only, but felt m their 
du'yv to promote the views, and gra- 
tify the wishes, of as many of “the 
members as possible, consistently 
with the leading purposes of the In- 
stitulion. Besides, it ought not to 
be forgotten, that in our progress, 
and so faras our funds shall permit, 
every valuable work, duly recom. 
mended, will Hod a place in our li- 
brary. Whether the Committee, 
however, have adopted, in every 
respect, the very best means, in 
forming this ground work, is a ques- 
lion open, no doubt, to various opi- 
pions and various remarks; but they 
apprehend, that in endeavouring to 
fulnl expectation, they have gene- 
rally, though perbaps not exactly 
and entirely, done the best, so far 
hs they have proceeded. 

A librarian was early appointed, 
wuo has assisted in all matters rela- 
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tive to the library, and has acted as 
secretary to the Institution; and 
proper persons have been appointed 
under him, to assist in carrying Inte 
practical effect the preparations al« 
ready made. ‘The news rooms have 
been opea for a considerable time g 
the permanent library also is 10Ww 
open; and the civculating library, it 
is contidently hoped, will be very 
soon ina state of useful operation. 
The Committee’ have likewise 
seriously attended to another object 
of the lostitution; with many per- 
haps the most unportant object :— 
the establishment of lectures on the 
most generally useful subjects of 
science, After having obtained the 
house, the Committee soon found, 
that it would be impossible to ape 
propriate any part of it to the pro. 
posed lectures, in a manner either 
respectable or useful : therefore, 
they took into consideration the 
propriety of building lecture-rooms 
at the rear; and baving procured 
plans of sucha building, and esti-e 
maies of the expense of it, as also 
of a philosophical apparatus, (the 
whole of which expense amounts to 
a sum within £.2000 ) they came to 
a resolution to baild the rooms as 
soon as the season of the year should 
permit. Accordingly, preparations 
for the building have been actually 
begun; and as soon as a competent 
person shall be appointed lecturer, 
it is intended to purchase the ap- 
paratus; and in the course of next 
winter, it is hoped that the lectures 


may be commenced. 


The Institution opened so late in 
the year, that the produce of ovr 
anyual subscription amounted to 
£.47 15s. Gd. only, whereas there 
are already seventy-one annual sub- 
scriptions on the books, for the pre- 
sent year, commencing the first of 
March instant, which amount to 
£.242 5s 9d.; and the présent 
year will also have the benefit of 
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half a vear’s interest on £4500 
treasury-bills, payable the 25ih of 
March instant. 

From this view of our present pro- 
perty, it must appear, no doubt, 
that a considerable increase, both 
as to fund and annual income, will 
be requisite, to accomplish the origi- 
nal purposes of the Institution; and 
more especially, to fulfil the hopes 
of all who are anxious that the es- 
tablishment should become as re- 
spectable as the. metropolis of ad- 
vancing Ireland ought to exhibit: 
but little doubt is entertained, that 
if future Commiitees take this mat. 
ter into due and seasonable consi- 
deration, and judiciously and oppor- 
tunely put prudent means into oper- 
ation, sufficient funds will be obtatne 
ed tor every valuable purpose; and 
It is earnestly recommended, that so 
essential an object be early attended 
to; especially with respect to sub- 
scriptions of future proprietors, of 
future lile-subseribers, and of pre- 
sent and juture annual-subscribers. 


ANNUAL REPORT FROM THE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE DUBLIN INSTI- 
TUTION, TO THE GENERAL MEET- 
ING OF PROPRIETORS, HELD THE 
THIRD OF MARCH, IS13. 


1° presenting to the Proprietary a 
report of the transactions of the 
past year, the Commitiee are happy 
ta announce the general prosperity 
Many ot the obe 
jt cts pointed out in the o1 inal prose 


ol the last itut OD. 


pectus have been attaiaed, many of 


the viewS alreauy realized. 


ln addition to the ordinary details 


ofsuch ap esitabusidmeut as this, the 


atiention of the + Mithetice has been 


directed more especially to thre 


U 
very uppertant subjects, the Circu- 
Jaume Lb brary, the bectures and 
Apparatus, the Pun ls. 


! } L Ar Tae 
Jhe beoks lor circulation have 


been chosen with care in the various 
walks of literature, constituting, itis 
believed, aselection chaste, elegant, 
and instructive: many volumes are 
at present in preparation to be pla- 
ced on our shelves, and the original 
catalogue has recently been much 
increased. ‘To augment this portion 
of the library department, is of es- 
sential consequence, in the more ex- 
tensive diffusion of science and of 
taste. It may here be remarked, 
thatthe purchase of bocks for the 
permanent library has necessarily 
been limited; our limited finances 
requiring to be diected into other 
The opening of the Cire 
culating Library rendered the assist- 
ance of asub-librarian indispensable; 
besides, the hours of attendance in 
the permanent library, together 
with other avocations of his office, 
made the duties of the librarian 
quite too burdensome: the news- 
rooms also stood in need of special 
superintendence, which has now des 
volved more particularly on the sub- 
librarian. 

A spacious lecture-room, capable 
at preseut of containing 300 persons, 
has been erected: by the addition 
of galleries, it can accommodate 
450. Connected with the theatre, 
are rooms for philosophical appare 
atus; for forming a cabinet of uatus 
ral history; and for a chemical labo. 
ratory: the latter two it is intended 
to occupy, i circumstances favour ; 
some very valuabls apparatus and 
Instruments have already been pro- 
cured, 

li demanded no Jittle consideras 
tion on the part of the Committee, 
wich of the various branches of 
knowledge should have precedence 
as subject matter of the lectures, and 
Which would, at the outset, be most 
appropriate to the infant state of the 
institution. Natural Philosophy was 
at length preferred, as at once lead- 
ing the mind to the contemplation 
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of the must sublime truths, and di- 
recting the exercise of its faculties 
to the purposes of common lite, and 
to the improvement of the useful 
arts. To fill this lectureship, Dr. 
Samuel Litton, whose character for 
information and talent stood high 
in our University, was appointed ; 


and he is now delivering a series of 


lectures, which, for extent and va- 
riety of matter, has never been at- 
tempted in a popular, or, perhaps, 
in a scientific course in this country. 
By commencing, in this way, what 
may be termed an experiment tn the 
system of lectures, the Commitee, 
by no means, akendien to exclude 
from adoption other subjects of 
science or of art. Moral Philoso- 
phy, Agriculture and Rural Econo- 
my, Polite Literature, Mineralogy 
Chemistry, are all useful and interest- 
ing themes; and it is not idle specu- 
lation to hope, that eaeh may, ere 
long, be cultivated with success, un- 
der the protecting care of this Insti- 
tution. 

At the beginning of the year, the 
original capital was nearly expend- 
ed; and the probable regular income 
arising from Subscribers falling very 
short at certain expenditure, it be- 
came a prominent object to provide 
a fund not merely adequate to the 
necessary disbursements, bat which 
should also enable the Institution to 
increase its accommodations, and to 
put out of question its future stabi- 
lity. After mature discussion, the 
best mode of providing for existing 
and contingent wants appeared to 
be the issue of 100 additional shares 
under certain regulations ; and also 
the prospective demand of an ad- 
mission-fee of five guineas te com- 
mence the following year. These 
measures were confirmed by a spe- 
cial general meeting of Proprietors. 


> 


doubt, 


By this plan, a sum of #.5000 has 
been added to our capital, and, no 
the list of annual subscribers 
increased. 

The expenses of the Institution 
this year, are £937 19s. 8d, and 
the income arising from annual sub- 
scriptions, interest on treasury-bills, 
and on advance to bookseller, is 
£935 7s., leaving the income of 
the present year €.1 12s, 8d. short 
of the expenditure. Your Co nmite 
tee conceiving it advisable to reduce 
as much as possible the absolute 
yearly engage nents of the Lostitue 
tion, have agreed with Mr. Atexane 
der for the purchase of the rent o 
the house: &€ 2000 of the unexpende 
ed balance stands ‘appropriated for 
that purpose, and the necessary steps 
have been taken ‘to prepare the 
deeds of conveyance. The sum of 
£.2496 45, Sid, remains unappro- 
priated, and your Committee are 
strongly i npressed with the propriety 
of retaining in the funds a sum, at 
least, equal to one year’s expe udi- 
ture 

The Committee trust, that the pre 
ceding statement will justify thea to 
the Proprietary, in the sanguine ex- 
pressions they have used with regard 
to the success of the Institution. 
That success they must consider as 
no longer problematical, and that on 
the succeeding Committee will de 
volve rather the duty of choice as 
to the mode of extending iis utility, 
than of strugyling for its means of 
existence; they trust, that under 
the superimtendence of its future mas 
nagers, the Dubho Lnstitution will 
soon become worthy of mnetro= 
polis of Ireiand, will foster and mas 
ture the capabilities of native genius, 
and, with other coutemporary causes, 
further the great cause ef national 
improvement. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CATHARINE 
MACAULAY GRAHAM. 


sescesoeseedoesed” She, above her sex’s dread, 

Had dar'd to read, and dar’dto say she 
read 

Not the last novel, not the new-born play, 

Not the mere trash and scandal of the day, 

But, (tho’ het young companions felt the 
shock 


She studied Berkeley, Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Locke ; 
Her mind within the maze of history 
dwelt, 
And of the moral muse the beauty felt.” 
Crabbe’s Tales. 


HE intellectual education of wo- 

men was formerly almost as en- 
tirely neglected, as if the notion 
that females bad no souls, ascribed 
by a vulgar error to the Mohamme- 
dans, had been prevalent in this 
country. The degradation implied 
in this neglect, has been strongly 
felt by some high spirited females, 
and has heen attacked with.a firm 
tone of philosophical pride, which 
has convinced persons who were 
willing to let the bright sun of rea- 
son penetrate through the mist of 
prejudice, that women are capable 
of high attainments, if care be taken 
to cultivate their ttellectual facal- 
ties, Butalthough attempts at mm- 
provement have been made in the 
mental cultivation of the minds of 
females, some time must elapse be- 
fore much progress can be made,' 
Human beings are the creatures of 
circumstances. Women are frte- 
quently deterred from acting right, 
Test they should be supposed eccen- 
tric, and anenlightened persons who 
may wish to prevent females from 
advancing in useful knowledge, 
have found ridicule a most powerful 
auxiliary in deterring from literary 
pursuits. The all powerful goddess 
ef Fashion has also joined in league 


with the be-darkeners, and among 
her numerous decrees against her 
most invincible enemies, Common 
sense and Rationality, she has issued 
most peremptory orders to all her 
followers in the higher ranks of life, 
not to cultivate their minds so as to 
enable them to give their children 


the earliest lessons of elevation of 
soul, of inspiring them with ‘senti- — 


ments of virtue, and of guarding 
them against prejudices fatal to their 
happiness in future life; but she 
commands them to depute the edu- 
cation of their daughters to gover- 
nesses, of whose qualifications they 
are incapable of judging, and who 
too often succeed in giving their pu- 
pils indelible Jessons of affectation 
and vice. The omnipotent sway of 
the goddess of Fashion unfortunately 
does not extend merely to the high- 
er class of society, as the females in 
the middie class, wishing to resem- 
ble ‘those whom they consider their 
superiors, send their daughters to 
boarding schools, in which the sys- 
tem of education pursued is admira- 
bly calculated for keeping the mind 
ih ignorance, while the whole atten- 
tion is turned to superficial accom- 
plishments, 

Indeed the sort of education as- 
signed to most women, would lead 
to the supposition that they never 


were to grow old; for nothing is 7 


taught to them which can render 
advanced years either useful or res- 
pectable, : 

To those who ridicule knowledge 
i” a woman, who affect to consider 
ber mind merely as “a moving toy- 
shop,” and who think that happiness 
consists in ignorance and idleness, 
the words of La Fontaine may be 
applied; “let fools say what they 
will, knowledge has its value,” Idle- 
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ness and ignorance are the parents 
of one half of human crimes, and 
knowledge renders persons capable 
of more pleasures. Literature does 
not necessarily make women: mas- 
culine io their manners or their dis- 

itions, as the vulgar pretend, but 
well-directed study serves as an ali- 
ment to their active imaginations ; 
it renders them more domestic ; it 
makes society more delightful; it 
preserves from trifling occupations ; 
it guards ayaiast hours of ennui; it 
is at once instructive and amasing 10 
youth, and the old age of a literary 
woman is like the evening of a fine 
day. Science and literature have 
been justly said to be the attainments 
least affected by the caprices of for- 
tune; why then are women to be 
debarred from acquiring such pos- 
sessions?) Every season of life has 
iis inconveniences, and females in 
the various vicissitudes of life would 
find literature a more Certain and 
substantial resource, than those to 


which they are wont to have re-° 


course; the trivial amusements of 
gay life would be less necessary to 


their happiness; and a love of 
knowledge can never occasion 
any person to neglect her duv- 


ties, since nothing . more strongly 
disposes to the due performance of 
them, 


‘To endeavour to arouse the atten- 
tion of females tothe pursuit of higher 
attaiments than those which are at 
present fashionable, to shew that a 
highdegree of mental cultivation may 
be attained even under unfavourable 
circumstances, aud to inspire with 
a wish for a more instructive course 
of reading than the last novel, or a tri- 
fling poem, is the motive for present- 
ing a sketchofthe life of Catharine 
Macaulay Graham to the readers of 
the Belfast Magazine. 


This lady, who, by her writings, 
and the powers of her mind, has re- 
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flected so much credit on her sex and 
country, was born in 1733, at Ollan- 
tigh, near Ashford in Kent. Her father, 
Mr. Sawbridge, was, in his youth 
an officer in the guards, but retired 
early to his estate, where he led an 
inactive life. Mrs. Sawbridge 
died before she had attained hee 
twentieth year, leaving two sons 
and two daughters. Mr, Sawbridge 
who severely felt the loss of his wife, 
almost entirely secluded himself 
from society, though possessed of a 
fortune of £.3000 a year. He paid 
no attention to the education of his 
daughters, who were. left at the 
family seat, at Ollantigh, to the 
charge of an antiquated, well _re- 
commended, but ignorant governess, 
who was ill qualitied for the task she 
undertook, Mr, Sawbridge satisfied 
himself with occasional visits to his 
family, to assure himself of their 
health and safety. 

Under the superintendence of 
this woman, their miuds and charac- 
ters, as directed by other circum- 
stances, took a different turn. The 
eldest daughier, whose temper was 
placid and amiable, while she im- 
proved in health and strength, de- 
rived amusewent from her baby- 
house, and from the customary avo- 
cations of her sex and age. Catha- 
rine found nothing to interest her 
attention in. her sister’s pursuits 3 
active and curious, she thirsted for 
knowledge, and her dolls could give 
her no information. The books 
which were putinto ber hands ea- 
tertained her for atime, while they 
interested her imagination, and gras 
tified her taste for novelty; but at 
length she became satiated with 
fairy tales and romances, which af- 
forded not aliment sufficiently 
substantial to satisfy the crav- 
ings of ber inquiring mind, Having 
found her way ioto her father’s well- 
furnished library, she became her 
own purveyor, and rioted in intellec- 
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tual Juxury. Every hour in the 
day, which no longer hung heavy 
upon her bands, was now occupied 
and improved. She first made 
choice of the periodica! writers, the 
Spectators, Guardian, &€¢., who, in 
treating of morals and manners, led 
her to reflection, while they opened 
and strengthened her mind. As 
she advanced in age, her studies 
took a wider range ; she grew at- 
tached to history, and dwelt with 
delight and ardour on the annals of 
the Greek and Roman republics. 
Their laws and manners interested 
ber understanding, the spirit of pa- 
triotism seized her, and she became 
an enthusiast in the cause of freedom. 
The heroic characters and actions 
with which this period of history is 
intermingled and enlivened, seldom 
fail to captivate a youthful and un- 
corrupted heart. All other books 
were thrown aside ; history became 
her darling passion, and liberty the 
idol of her imagination. Rollin’s 
Ancient History, and his account of 
the Roman Republic, first lighted up 
that spark in ber mind, which after- 
wardsblazed with so much fervourand 
splendour, and which gave the tone 
to her sentiments and character 
through the subsequent periods of 
her life To a spirit thus excited, 
retirement, by concentrating its 
force, added strength: the world, 
with its lax principles and vicious 
habits, had not yet broken in upon 
the gay mistakes of her expanding 
heart, which was enamoured of troth 
and virtue, and ignorant of the diffi- 
culties which retard and obstruct their 
progress, : 
From early habits of seclusion, it 
became the choice of Catharine ; 
ordinary amusements and occupa- 
tious were tasteless to a_ spirit 
wrought to higher views and pur- 
poses; great delicacy, talents, and 
sensibility, united in the female 
mind, ‘rarely fail to inspire a distaste 


for common intercourse. From the 
world of frivolity, flattery, and dis- 
sipation, she shrunk backto a more 
unproving world of her owe. In 
the course of her historical studies, 
the pictures of vice and turpitade 
which occasionally presented them- 
selves, while they roused her indig- 
nation, excited the astonishment of 
her inexperienced heart; the feel 
ings of which were called forth, ex- 
ercised, and exalted. The history 
of the depotism and tyranay of a 
few individuals, and the slavish sub- 
jection of uncounted millions, their 
passive acquiescence, their suffer- 
ings, and their wrongs, appeared 
to her a moral problem, which she 
had no instruments to solve. She 
had yet to learn the force of pres 
scription, of habit, and of ‘associa- 
tion, the imitative and progressive 
nature of the human mind, and the 
complicated springs by which it is 
set in motion. She deeply reflected 
on the subject of government, with its 
influence on the happiness and virtue 
of mankind: she became anxious that 
the distance should be diminished 
that separates man from man ; and to 
see extended over the whole human 
race those enlightened sentiments, 
equal laws, and equitable decisions, 
that might restore to its due propor- 
tion a balance so ill adjusted, and 
combine with the refivement of a 
more advanced age the simplicity 
and virtue of the earlier periods. 
Fraught.with these ideas, and-with a 
heart glowing. with good-will tos 
wards her species, she took. up, her 
pen, and gave tothe most intereste 
ing portion. of the history .of her 
country a new spirit and interest. 

A female historian, by its singu-+ 
larity could not fail,to excite atten- 
tion; she seemed to have stepped 
out of the province of her sex ; curis 
osity was sharpened, and malevol- 
ence provoked. She was. attacked 


by petty and personal scarrilities, 
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to which it was believed her sex 
would render her vuinerable. 


« But malice vainly throws the poison’d 


dart, ; 
Unless our frailty shews the peccant part.’ 


Her talents and powers could 
not be denied; her beauty was 
therefore called as in question, as if 
it was at all concerned with the 
subject; or that, to instruct the 
understanding,- it Was necessary 
at the same time to charm the senses, 
‘She is deformed (said her adversa- 
ries, wholly unacquainted with her 
person), she is unfortunately ugly, 
she despairs of distinction and admi- 
ration as a woman, she seeks, there- 
fore, to encroach on the province of 
man.’ “These were the notions,” 
said a lady* afterwards intimately 
connected with the historian, “ that 
I was led to entertain of Mrs. Ma- 
caulay, previous to my introduction 
to her acquaintance. Judge then of 
my surprise, when I saw a woman 


> elegant in her manners, delicate in 


her person, and with features, if not 
erfectly “beautiful, so fascinating 
mn their expression, as deservedly to 
rank her face among the higher or- 
der of human countenances. Infirm 
health, too often the attendant on 
an active and highly cultivated un- 
derstanding, gave to her counte- 
nance an extreme delicacy, which 
was peculiarly interesting. To this 
delicacy of constitution was added a 
most amiable sensibility of temper, 
which rendered her feelingly alive 
those with 
whom she was connected either by 
nature or by friendship, 

“In ber friendships Mrs. Macau- 
lay was fervent, disinterested, and 
sincere ; zealous for the prosperity 
and forthe moral improvement of 
those whom she distinguished and 
loved. She was earnest, constant 


---- 
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® The late Mrs. Arnold of Leicester, 





and eloquent, in her efforts for recs 
tifying the principles, and enlarges 
ing the minds of ber friends and 
connections, It was her favourite 
maxim, that universal benevolence, 
and a liberal way of thinking, were 
not only essential to the freedom and 
welfare of society, but to individual 
virtue, enjoyment, and happiness. 
There was no arrogance in her ex- 
hortations and counsels ; her accents 
were not less mild and persuasive, 
than her reasoning was energetic and 
forcible.” 

Towards the latter end of the year 
1777, she was ordered by her phy- 
sicians to the south of France, for 
the benefit of her health ; in which 
journey Mrs. Armold accompanied 
her. A low nervous fever, to which 
she was subject, had debilitated her 
frame, without deducting either 
from the force or activity of her 
mind, Nothing, during this excur- 
sion, escaped her observation; her 
conversation and remarks were at 
once acute and profound, _. 

After crossing the sea, on which 
she was severely exhausted by sick- 
ness, she rested two days at Calais; 
where she soon experienced, from 
the change of air, and possibly from 
the sea-sickness itself, ‘a salutary ef- 
fect. Her fever seemed to have left 
tier, and she suffered in the remains 
der of her journey to Paris but little 
inconvenience, She was greatly 
siruck with the different appearance 
of the inbabitants of the two coune 
tries, as also with the face of the 
country itself. Between Calais and’ 
Paris, she looked in vain: for the 
healthy and well-fed peasant, the 
the beautiful aud luxuriant meadows, 
the cultivated farms, and comforta. 
ble farm-houses, of ber native island, 
Despotisin had palsied the band of 
industry ;. au indigent.and, miserable 
people appeared thinly seattered 
over wild and dreary plains. The 


_ reflections which she made on thw 
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otcasion, raised in her opinion the 
country which she had quitted ; 
where, in comparative freedom, 
commerce and the arts grew and 
flourished. The travellers stopped 
one day at Chantilly, where they 
had an opportunity of observing a 
royai residence*, and contrasting 
it with the wretchedness which they 
had so recently witnessed. Mrs. 
Macaulay was not in a state of 
health to bear the fatigue of inspect- 
ing the palace ; but this was not a 
cause of regret to her, as she could 
receive no pleasure in viewing the 
splendour of one mortal, while the 
misery of thousands pressed upun 
her recollection. 

As they proceeded towards the 
capital, the face of the country, aod 
the looks of its inhabitants, gra- 
dually improved, but, at the first 
post-house at which they stopped to 
change horses, the feelings. of the 
travellers were again excited by the 
objects which, crowding around the 
carriage, clamorousiy implored their 
charitable donations, while they ex- 
hibited in their persons and squalid 
appearance every variety of want 
and of human wretched ness. For some 
miles after this incident she preserv- 
ed a profound silence; at length, 
taking the hand of her fellow-travel- 
ler in hers—‘ You, my ear friend,’ 
said she, ‘ saw yesterday the habi- 
tation of the Prince of Condé, and 
his family at dinner !’—She paused, 
unable to proceed, but by a look 
that conveyed her meaning more elo- 
quently than words. 

On vbeir arrival at Paris, Mrs, 
Macaulay found her health so much 
amended by the journey, that in a 
few days she collected around her, 
by letters of introduction, an agreea- 
ble society. Persons of the first 
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onc ssa : 
® The palace of the Prince of Condé. 

¢ The people have severely retaliated 
on these princes and nobles | 


rank and eminence were gratified 
with the opportunity of paying their 
respects to an Engiishwoman, whose 
talents entitled her to distinction. 
In these societies, so congenial to 
her disposition, she experienced a 
high gratification, and appeared 
with peculiar spirit and advantage. 
The pleasure which she inspired was 
equally lively with that which she 
received : the universal information 
which her conversation displayed, 
appeared to her auditors not less act- 
mirable than her historical acquisi- 
tions, and the powers of her mind. 
Her brilliant talents for conversation, 
with the variety of her knowledge, 
and the vivacity of her imagination 
rendered her a most interesting and 
instructive Companion. 

With a mind too enlightened for 
bigotry, the freedom with which 
she delivered her sentiments drew 
upon her the imputation of scep- 
ticism = and = infidelity. These 
assertions are declared, 
friend, to have been ill-founded, 
as proved by some passages in her 
treatise on the: “ Immutability of 
Truth,” “ She confirmed the reali- 
ty of her prepossession,” says Mrs, 
y Sieh y “in favour of the christian 


revelation, by the most diligent | 


cultivation of benevolence towards 
mankind, apd the most exact moral 
rectitude in every action of her life, 
She had those hopes, and that con- 
fident expectation of her own fu- 
ture bappiness, which christian 
faith and conscious rectitude only 
can inspire.” In testimouy of this 
opinion, Mrs. Arnold refersto a con- 
versation which passed between her- 
self and Mrs, Macaulay, when, heg 
health was in a languishing state, 
at Abbeville, in their way to Paris. 
Afier reproving her friend’s toa 
breat s¢usibiliy and solicitude on 


her accouut, © thought and hoped,™ 9 


said she, “that you viewed my 
death but as @ sliost separation bé+ 
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tween virtuous friends, and that your 
assurance of a re-union with me, in 
a more perfect state, would have 
preserved you from deing thus se- 
verely afiected by the idea of my 
dissolution.” She went on to con- 
sole ber companion and fellow-tra- 
veller in the same strain: “ Consi- 
der our parting,” said she, “ but as 
a short privation; for, be assured, 
the friendship of the good will not 


> be dissolved by death: we shall 
> again unite in another life.” The 


feeble state of her frame, and con- 
sequent sufferings, she said, natural- 
ly led her to these reflections. She 
considered the present state of being 
but as the dawning of existence, nor 
did she shrink from its termination 
as a subject of terror, but was rather 
prepared to meet her change with 
confidence and satisfaction. Her re- 
searches, she observed, into the na- 


i ture of God and of man, and the re. 


lations subsisting. between theni, 
would have been vain, had it not. 
brought her to this conclusion; vain 
also would have been her convictions 
of the truth of the christian revela- 
tion, and the recompense which its 


; author promises to his disciples. 
She trasted, she declared, in that . 


Being, who had not given her ca- 
pacities of enjoyment for no ade- 
quate end, that he would preserve 
and support ber through the various 
stages of an everlasting existence, 
She lamented the prevalence of sense, 
and the pursuits by which the mind, 
capable of sublimer flights, was 
bound down to earth and inferior 
xratifications, She called upon’ her 
friend to observe and to witness, that, 
in her present enfeebled situation, 
her prospects grew brighter with 
her progress towards the grave: she 
anticipated the period when her 
spirit, disencumbered of its tene- 
ment, should no longer be impeded 


| an its aspirations and researches, ‘and 


when, in the presence of the §u- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LX, 
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preme Intelligence, it should find 
the sources of knowledge, of science, 
and of beauty, laid open to ks view, 
while its capacities and powers 
should expand without bounds. In 
this exalted and visionary strain she | 
continued, at intervals, through the 
day to expatiate; while she seemed 
to derive peculiar pleasure from. the 
idea of the future re-union of the 
virtuons : a cheering and delightful 
notion to susceptible and tender’ 
minds ! 

Her visit to Paris was critically 
timed, at the period when Great- 
3ritain, at war with her colonies, 
beheld the French government with. 
a jealous eve. ‘The habeas corpus 
act was also at that time suspended 
in England. In these circumstances 
Mrs, Macaulay was peculiarly cauti- 
ous to give no offence to the admine 
istration of her country, by entering 
with too much fervour into the cause 
of the Awericans ; or by appearing: 
to. have any other views in her ex- 
cursion to France, (by which the 
colonies were assisted and favoured,) 
than for the benefit and restoration 
of herhealth) During the six weeks 
that she remained in Paris, her a- 
partments were crowded with visie 
tors. Among the Americans who 
were at that time numerous at Paris, 
those who were eminent for their 
learning or talents seized every op- 
portenity of observing the fair bise 
torian, and mingling in the societies 
she was accustomed to frequent. 
Apprehensive, from these circum- 
stances, lest her conduct should be 


‘misconstrued, and finding her health 


mach amended since she had quitted 
England, she determined to give up 
the idea of proceediog southward, 
and the rather, as the season of the 
year was unfayonrable to travelling, 
and to the accommodations iadispen- 
sable to an invalid. The end of her 
jourtey was in part accomplished, 
and business rendered her presence 
E 
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necessary athome. These motives 
combined to influence her to bid a- 
diev to the hospitable societies at 
Paris, and to return once more to 
her nativeland- Ina letter to Dr. 
Franklin, before her departure, she 
informed him of the motives by 
which she had been induced to waive 
the satisfaction of seeing him and 
his American friends at her hotel, 
The circumstances of the times, and 
of ber known republican principles, 
rendered her liable to suspicions; 
and the suspension of the Aabeas cor- 
pus act in England to consequences, 
which, in the delicate state of her 
health, could not but prove fatal.— 
“The whole tenor of my conduct 
must have convinced you, sir,” says 
she, towards the conclusion of ber 
Jetter, “that I should with pleasure 
sacrifice my life, could itbe of any 
real service to the cause of public 
freedom. I am now nursing my 
constitution, to enable me to treat at 
large, in the history in which ] a 
at present engaged, on our fatal 
civil war. Iam, sir, with profound 
respect for your great qualities, asa 
statesman, patriot, and philosopher, 
yours, &c. &c,” 

Having been personally acquaint- 
ed with the greater number of the 
celebrated Americans who had visit- 
ed England, and in the habit of cor- 
responding with those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves on the other 
side of the Atlantic, Mrs, Macaulay 
was very desirous of making a visit 
to the transatlantic republic; a de- 
sign which she executed in 1785. 
She visited nine of the thirteen Unit- 
ed States, by whom she was receiv- 
ed with kindness and hospitality. 
She terminated her journey to the 
south by paying her respects to 
General Washington, at his seat at 
Mount Vernon in Virginia. Under 
his roof she remained three weeks ; 
and continued to correspond with 


him during the remainder of her 
life. 

It seemed to have been her in- 
tention, after her return to England, 


to have composed a history of the 7 


American contest; for which pur- 
pose she had been furnished by Ge- 


neral Washington with many mate. — 
It is to be regretted that, ~ 


rials, 
thus qualified, she was, by the in- 
firm state of her health for some 
years prior to her death, prevented 


from the execution of her plan, — 


SNe iia 


She resided during the greater part ~ 


of the remainder of ber life at Bin- a 


field in Berkshire; where, after a tes | 
dious illness, attended by much suffer. | 


ing, which she supported with ex- | 


emplary patience and fortitude, she | 


expired, June 22, 1791. 


She was. twice married: the first 7 


time to Dr. George Macaulay, a © 
physician of some eminence in Lon- © 


don; and, after his death, to Mr. | 


William Graham, who 
been educated to the profession of 


had also © 
4 
physic, but who afierwards entered 
into the church. She had adaugh- 7 


ter, who gave her band to Captain © 
Gregory, many years a commander. | 


in the East India service. 


After the marriage of Mrs. Ma- ; 


caulay with Mr. Graham, she retire 7 
ed with ber hushand to their house 7 


at Binfield, upon Windsor forest ; | 


where, with congenial 


tastes and. 


dispositions, they passed their time | 


in literary avocations and pursuits. 
Mrs. Macavlay, when in tolerable 
healtb, was accustomed to be in ber 
library by six in the morning: she 
was tenacious of the value of time, 
and solicitous for its improveinent. — 
Mrs. Arnold has pronounced an 
earnest and affectionate testimony 


to the doméstic qualifications and’ 


virtues of her friend; who, as a 
wife, a mother, a friend, a neigh- 
bour, and the mistress of a family, 
was irreproachable and exemplary. 
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“ My sentiments,” says she, “of 
this admirable woman afte derived 


from a long and intimate acquaint- | 


ance with her various excellences, 
and [ have observed her in different 

ints of view. I have seen her ex- 
alted on the dangerous pinnacle of 
worldly prosperity, surrounded by 
flattering friends, and an admiring 
world ; [ have seen her marked out 
by party prejudice as an object of 
dislike and ridicule; I have seen her 
bowed down by bodily pain and 
weakness: but never did I see her 
forget the urbanity of a gentlewo- 
man, her conscious dignity as a ra- 
tional creature, or a fervent aspira- 
tion after the highest degree at- 
tainable perfection. I have seen 
her humble herself in the presence 
of her Almighty Father ; and, with 
a contrite heart acknowledging ‘her 
weakness, and imploring his protec- 
tion; | have seen her languishing 
on the bed of ‘sickness, enduring 
pain with the patience of a christian, 
and with a firm belief, that the 
afflictions of this life are but for a 
moment, and that the fashion of this 


world will pass away, and give. 


— a system of oatdats happi- 
Her works are : 

1. The History of England, from 
the Accession of James I. to the e- 
levation of the house of Hanover ; 
printed in successive volumes in 
quarto, making in all eight volumes, 
The first volame was printed before 
the year 1769. The eighth and fast 


volume was published inthe year. 


1783. This volume, ending with 
James II.’s reign, did not complete 
the design expressed in the title- 


Detached Anecdotes and Observations. 
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page; the history may, however, 
be considered as continued in , 

2. The History of Eugland, from 
the Revolution to the present time, 
in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, and Prebendary of 
Westminster; published in one vo- 
lume in quarto in 1778. 

3. A treatise on the Immutability 
of Truth, by Cathdrine Macaulay 
Graham, octavo, 1783. 

4, Letters on Education. 

5. Loose Remarks on certain posi- 
tions to be found in Mr. Hobbie’s 
Philosophical Radiments of Govetn- 
ment and Society, with a short 
Sketch of a Democratical Form of © 
Government ; ina letter to Signior 
Paoli: octavo, 1767. mf 

6. Observations on a Pamphlet, 
entitled, Thoughts on the Causes of 
the present discontent. The fifth edi- 
tion, published in octavo, in the year 
1770. 

7. An Address to the people of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, on 
the present important Crisis of Af- 
fairs ; by Catharine were 4 

8. A Modest Plea for the Proper- 
ty of Copy-right, quarto; by Catha- 
rine Macaulay. 

9. Observations on the Reflections 
of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke, on the Revolution in France, 
in a Letter to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Stanhope, 1790. 


[ Historical, Literary, and Biogra- 
phical Dictionary; by Madame 
Fortunee Briquet, of the Society of 
Belles Lettres, and of the Athene- 
um of Arts, at Paris. Mary Hay’s 
Female Biography, 5c.] 


et 
DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 


WEAPONS. 


pat RICIUS, Parap. part 2da, lib. 3, 


row, on the point of which a little 
wax has been put, will pierce’ an 


fol. 37, says, that “an English ar-  ordisaty jack, or cuirass.”” What 
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is the use of the wax? does it act 
by diminishing the friction between 
the weapon and the armour? [ 


have heard, that an end of, candle 


fired from a musket will pierce an 
inch deal. Bruce says the same mm 
his Travels, and affirms, that he shot 
through an Abyssinian shield in this 
manner, Many must recollect the 
lamentable fate of Mr. Dewey, the 
volunteer, whe, in a sham fight near 
London, was killed by the paper of 
a blunt cartridge, fired pretty close 
to him, piercing through his clothes 
into his stomach. T.0.C, 


SWEATING SICKNESS. 

It has been repeatediy asserted, 
that this singular disorder was so pe- 
culiar to Englishmen, as to bave at- 
tacked several abroad, when it raged 
in England ; while ali foreigners, 


even in that country, were com- 


pletely exempt from it. In Kees’ 
Cycicpedia, however, we are told, 
under the article Ammonius Andrew, 
that he, though a native of Lucca, 
died of it in 1517. T.O.C, 


POISON. 


Dr. Hahnemann, ap eminent Ger- 
man physician, asserts, that no dose 
of arsenic, or even of sublimate, 
however great, is absolutely mortal : 
speedy assistance only is necessary 


to counteract its effects. The best’ 


remedy against arsenic, and most 


other poisons, is seldom far to seek, 


and therefore needs only be known. 
It is soap. White, or curd soap, or 
that called Windsor, which is mere- 
ly. white soap a little scented, is the 
best. The soap should be dissolved 
in four times its weight of water, by 
boiling, and sweetened with sugar. 

T.O.C, 
FASHIONABLE “ BOARDING SCHOOL RE* 

‘GIMEN, 

The notions which, from econo- 
mical motives, are instilled into.the 
minds of children at fashionable 
voarding-schouls, of delicacy of ap- 


(July. 


petite, fine shapes, &c. are ex- 
tremely injurious to health. Dr, 
Beddoes, in his Hygéia, or essays 
on health, states, upou the informa. 
tion of one of the parties concerned, 
that in a certain seminary, an ecle- 
gant delicacy of appetite had beea 
so successfully cultivated, not by 
actual professed limitation, but by 
the fear of ridicule, that forty girls 
were fed for twodays on a single 
leg of mutton. 


WITCHCRAFT. 

We have noticed no account of any 
trial for witchcraft in Ireland. Both 
England and Scotland are disyraced 
by judicial errors on this subject. 
Ata trial of Amy Duny and Rose 
Callender at Bury St. Edmund’s be- 
fore Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Thomas 
Brown one of the first physicians of 
that day, and miscalied a philoso- 
pher, who was devoting his life to 
the confutation of what he deemed 
vulgar errors, although himself un- 


der the dominion of a great one, the 


belief in witchcraft, being in court, 
was desired by the Judge to give 
his judgment in this case, He de- 
clared “ That he was: clearly of opi- 
nion that the fits were natural, but 
heightened by the devil, co-operat- 
ing with the malice of the witches, 
at whose instance they did the vil- 
lainies,” and he added, “ that in 
Deomark there had been lately a 
great discovery of witches who used 
the very same way of affecting per- 
sons, by conveying pins into them.” 
This made the great and good Sir 
Matthew Hale doubtful, but he was 
in such fears that he would not so 
muchas sum up the evidence, but 
left it to the jury with prayers, “ that 
the great God of Heaven would di- 
rect their hearts in that weighty 
matter.” The jury, ‘having Sir 
Thomes -Brown’s declaration . about 
Denmark for their encouragement, 
in half an hour brought the prisopers 
im guilty upon all the thirteen in 
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dictments. After this the judge 
gave the law its course, and they 
were condemned, and died declaring 
their innocence. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The degrading state of News-pa- 
pers is thus portrayed by one for 
many yeare connected with them ; 
the portrait may serve to character- 
ize prints nearer to home. Mry 
Wood the Editor of the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, on his lately resigning 
in favour of a successor, uses the 
following language. ‘ The columns 
of provincial journals [often] betray 
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an insidious, temporising, cowardly 
inanity ; their editors suppress any 
fact- which the country ought» to 
know, if such fact happen to be un- 
favourable to the predominant pow- 
érs, or to a great man, or even if 
the publication of it should risk the 
loss of a customer. Such . persons 
are oot real friends to their country. 
They quietly give up the censorial 
power of the press. They take the 
sop from any hand that treacherous- 
ly offers it. Self-interest is their 
God, and truth and honour are the 
a which they offer up to their 
lol.’ 


ee ee eee 
POETRY. 


TO AN OLD HARP;*® 


’ SRY THE LATE JAMES GILLAND, OF DUN- 
GANNON, 


Hat, sacred relic! pride of other days! 


‘To thee my Muse her mournful homage 


ays; 

And bending o’er'thine antiquated frame, 

That oft has echoed to the warrior’s fame, 

Pity and awful veneration rise ; 

Along thy chords my hand unbidden flies, 

Waking the lofty wildness’ of thy strings, 

Till my rapt wm on Fancy’s eagle wings, 

Dares, through unmeasur’d years, ber flight 
pursue, 

And Bards and Heroes burst upon my view. 


And in my sight, to meet invading war, 
The spears of Erin glitter from afar; 
White, from each polish’d helm and glanc- 

ing shield, 
Reflected sun: beams brighten all the field. 


Rang d in the front a white-rob’d band 
appears, | 
Reverend their forms, the sons of other 

years ; 


SS 


* This poem appeared in the Belfast 
Commercial Chronicle, in July, 1806, and 


at the request of a correspondent, it is now 
republished, : 


White as their robes their flowing beards 
descend, , 


And o’er their harps the Bards of Erin 


bend. 
The pausing warriors wait the rising 
song, 
And round the tunefnl crowd attentive 
throng, 


In thoughtful silence lean upon their spears, 

Smooth their fierce looks, and bow.their 
list ning ears. 

—At once an hundred voices rise around ! 


And to the rar | song, an hundred harps 
| resound 


Youths! who with unpractis’d arm, 
Now the sword of siaughter wield, 

New to war's destructive storm, 
Strangers in the deatbful field ; 


Oft your sires in combat stood, 
Death descending with their blows; 
Oft, with spears that smok’d in bload, 
Shower’d destruction on their foes! 


Ye who bear their honour’d name, 
Toils, and wounds, and death despise; 
Rugged is the road to fame, 
Countless dangers round it rise ; 
But if, in the glorious strife, 
Earth's champion yields his breath, 


Is the coward’s lengthen’d life 


Equal to his hour of death? 
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Cowards! bérn to peaceful shame, 
Claim an unremember’d grave ; 
, and a deathless name, 
Are the birtherights of the brave! 


To tempt the deedless warrior on to dare, 


‘With untried sword, the terrors of the war, 


‘Thus, with his father’s acts, his soul they 
fire, 

And teach the son to emulate the sire. 

The long-ried guardians of their native 
land, 


Another theme, another strain demand; 

Each daring thought, each generous spark 
Check here that would the soul un 
With kindling rage bid their fierce bosoms 
And ag the bursting vengeance on the 


foe ! 


Exin’s hope, and Eain’s stay, 
Pride of peace, and strength of war ! 
Through each fierce-contested fray, 
Glory’s fav’rites, Conquest’s care ! 


Ye who oft, on Ullah’s plain, . 
Bath'd your streaming blades in gore ; 
And, o’er hills of hostile slain, 
High your conquering standards bore ! 


Now a moré eventful hour 
All your wented might demands, 
See, the stranger’s marshall’d power 
Darkens all th’ embattled sands ! 


Must we then our native land 
To the proud invader yield ?— 
No! while yet her sons command 
Arms to guard, or breasts to shield. 


Eain’s daughters! must your charms 
Be the ruthless spoilet’s prize ?—~ 

Lovers, Husbands, Sires, to arms! 
Rise, in al] your strength arise! 


Through the thick ranks indignant mur- 
murs run, 

Each lifted faulchion glitters to the sun, 

‘And charged with many a meditated blow, 

Waves proud defiance at the distant foe. 


Now rings with welcome clang the sig- 
nal shield, 


Now rush impetuous thousands o’er the 
field ; 


And, ae aso joins, their mingling 


Pours with tumulivous peal the shout of 
death |— 


{Suly: 
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But —_ ye forms my raptur’d fancy 
rew, 

Fade, all ye glorious visions from my view! 

Ye unborn offspring of the poet’s thought, 

Ye shades from tombs of faded greatness 
brought, 

Ye last faint footsteps of a race long run, 

Ye twilight gleamings of a far set sun, 

Away !—the sad reality appears! 

Neglected Harp, accept my song, my tears ; 

In vain that song thine alter’d state may 
mourn, 

And tell of times that never shall return. 


Of old, when round the board the war- 
rior. throng 
Declin’d the circling shell, and claimed the 


4 . 
The feats, the fall of Heroes and of Kings, 
Awak’d to martial strains thy sounding 
strings ;— 


e Ca SR 
Pee 


Then was the Bard’s unerring skill con- 
fess'd, 
To sway with potent souiids the subject 
breast : 
oe o’er thy frame his rapid bend he 
ings, 
And wales ths slumb’ring terrors of thy 
strings; 
Tonge the rapt crowd responsive fury 
ies, 
Burns on their cheeks and flashes from — 
their eyes. 
—Anon—the strain is chang’d, and sounds 
of woe 
From thy deep chords in pensive murmut- 
ings flow, 


As Pity’s self had swept the strings along, 
And pour'd her plaintive spirit through 
the song. 


With heads declin’d, thine alter’d voice 
they hear, mE 
Heave the deep sigh, and drop the em- 


passion’d tear ; 


+When soft—thy strains in sportive mea- — 


sures rise, 
And ‘gladness sparkles in their glist'ning 
eyes, 


Of old, would love the thrilling song in- 
spire, 
And every tone with glowing passion fire; 
,Ason tt ee blooming bank re- 
clin’d, ’ 
The youthful minstre} pour’d his ardest 
mind ; 
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Bade the deep gien repeat the pleasing lays; 
Taught ev'ry speaking string his charmer’s 
raise ; 
Robb’d earth and heaven to make her form 
more fair, 
Till all perfection centred only there. 


Of old, to soothe the passions to repose, 
In soften’d sounds thy melting voice arose ; 
From its deep seat each rankling sorrow 

stole, 


And pour’d oblivion o'er the tranquil soul, 


Of old, thy sounds, with more than ma- 
gic force, 


_ Could guide the storm of battle in its 


course ; 
Fire the untutor’d soul with hopes of fame, 
And bid him spurn existence—for a name, 
—But all is past !--thy force, thy pqwer, 
o’erthrown, 
Thyself despis’d, neglected, and unknown! 


Poor Harp, farewell !—though Erin may 
deplore 
Her sun of greatnegs set to rise no more ; 
Though her degenerate sons, yntonch’d 
by shame, 
Have from the list of nations razed her 
name ; 
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Still when my eye shall rest upon thy form, 

The patriot wish my glowing breast shall 
warm, 

And the faint touch, that wakes thy tune- 
less strings, 

Again shall lift my soul on Fancy’s wings; 

Through backward time direct my ardent 


gaze, 

To long-forgotten scenes of ancient days ; 

Again, for me, shall Fenzqng dare the 
field, 

And Morni’s Sons uprear the golden 
shield ; 

Again, alas! their forms in death recline, 

And their cold hands the reeking blade ree 
sign ; 

Again, with 
laid, 

While songs of glory soothe each hovering 
shade, 

While their fame loads a weeping nation’s 
tongue, 

While in their praise ten thousand harps 
are strung; 

To swell the chorus o’er their funeral 
mound, 

And waft their souls to Heav’n on wings 
of sound, 


warlike pomp, in earth be 


eS 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 
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A Lecture on the natural and medicinal use of 
Tea ; by Dr. Lettsom, lately delivered before 
the Philosophical Society of London, 


T HE lecturer having given a description 
of the parts of fructification, stated, 
that there is but one species of the tea- 
plant, the difference of green and bohea 
tea depending upon the nature of the soil, 
the culture, and manner of drying the 
leaves. Sir John Hill, from observing a 
different number of petals in different co- 
rollas, described the green and bohea tea 
as different species, givisig to the first nine, 
and to the latter only six petals. He con- 
veyed this opinion to Linné, who’ adopted 
the mistake, which his future experience 
corrected, as he informed Dr. Letisom by 
letter, 

The authors who have treated upon this 
subject, amount to at least an hundred, 





poy of whom never saw the tea-tree. 
As China and Japan are the only coun. 
tries known to us where the tea-shrub is 
cultivated for use, we may reasonably con~ 
clude that it is indigenous to one of them, 
if not to both; and probably the brackish 
ill-tasted water in many parts of those © 
countries first led to its use as an infusion, , 
Tea was first introduced into Europe by 
the Dutch East India Company, early in 
the sixteenth century, and a quantity of it 
was brought over from Holland, in 1666, 
by Lords Arlington and Ossory. | 
According to Kempfer, no 
gardens or fields are allotted for it, but it 
is cultivated round the borders of rice 
and corn fields, without any regard to 
soil ; there are usually from six to t 
seeds in each vessel; t 


ve 
hey are sCu- 


. ously put into a hole four or five inches 


deep, at certain distances from each other, 
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The reason why so many seeds are put into 
one hole is, that they contain a great quan- 
tity of oil, which is apt to turn rancid, 
and then they will not germinate. They 
then vegetate without further care. ‘The 
leaves are not fit to be plucked before the 
third year’s growth, and in about seven 
years the shrub rises toa man’s height; but 
as it is then but scantily provided with 
leaves, it is cut dewn to the stem, from 
which an exuberance of fresh shoots arise. 
The tea-tree delights particularly in val- 
leys, or on the declivities of hills, and 
upon the banks of rivers, where it enjoys 
a southern exposure to the sun ; though it 
endures considerable variations of heat 
and cold, as it flourishes in the northern 
clime of Pekin, as well as about Canton. 

The Doctor then proceeded vo describe 
the manner and the seasons of gathering 
the leaves, and the method of curing or 
preparing tea in Japan. Of the varieties 
of tea, Dr. Lettsom observed of the green, 
the bing, imperial, or bloom tea; the hy- 
tiann, hi-kiong, or hayssuen, known to 
us by the name of hyson, so called after 
an East India merchant of that name, who 
first imported it into Europe; and the 
singlo or songlo, which name it receives 
from the place where it is cultivated. Of 
the bohea teas, the soochuan or sutchong, 
by the Chinese called s-aaty-ang and sact- 
chaon, or su-tyann; the cambo or scumilo, 
called after the name of the place where it 
is gathered; the cong-fou, congo, or bong- 
fo; the pekao, pecko, er pekoe, and 
the common bohea, called moji by the 
Chinese. 

The Doctor mentioned other kinds of 
tea, which were rolled up in the form of 
balls and threads. Hesaid he had former- 
ly infused all the sorts of green and bohea 
teas he could procure, and expanded the 
different leaves on paper, to compare their 
respective size and tcxture, intending 
thereby to discover their age. He found 
the leaves of green tea as large as those of 
bohea, and nearly as fibrous; which led 
him to suspect, that the difference did 
not so much depend upon the age as upcn 
the other circumstances, 

The Asiatics give a flavour to tea by in- 
troducing among it the olea fragrans, whose 
small flowers are frequently to be met with 
in teas exported from China. On the sub- 
ject of drinking of tea, Dr. Lettsom observ- 
ed, that the Chinese and Japanese never use 
tea before it has been kepta year, by which 
time its narcotic properties are diminished. 
They drink it without sugar or milk, Ha- 


[July. 


ving mentioned various methods of pre- 
serving the seeds for vegetation, the lec- 
turer entered upon its medical history. 

It is natural to conclude, that as tea was 
imported from a foreigu country, and at 
no inconsiderable danger and expense, and 
the custom of drinking it almost universal, 
much attention would have been excited 
respecting its natural and medical history, 
as well as its commercial influence; and 
indeed, as the learned president noticed, 
if saying much isa proof of attention, much 
has certainly been said and written, and 
much tono purpose, on its medicinal pro- 
perties; for although he has examined near- 
ly an hundred authors on the subject, he has 
acquired little information; ner can it be 
expected, where vague hypotheses are sub- 
stituted for experiment, and theories for 
facts: thus claiming no fixed data, the in- 
ductions are fallacious or indecisive. 
This induced the Doctor to institute expe- 
riments and establish principles, upon 
which reason might exercise judgment, 
and truth elucidate facts. From these exe 
periments, the sedative and relaxing effects 
of tea appear greatly to depend upon an 
odorous fragrant principle, which abounds 
most in green tea, particularly that which 
is most highly flavoured. ‘This seems fur- 
ther confirmed by the practice of the Chi- 
nese, who avoid using this plant till it has 
been kept at least twelye months, as they 
find, when recent, it possesses a soporife- 
rous and intoxicating- quality. 

The author deprecated the practice of 
taking tea very hot, and quoted, in sup- 
port of his opinion, a passage from Pro- 
fessor Kalm’s Travels into North Ameri- 
ca. The Doctor concluded by the follow- 
ing observations :—* From the result of the 
experiments, we may clearly explain the 
causes of those different effects produced 
by tea-drinking, as wel! as upon what pre- 
dominant qualities of this exotic tlrese ef- 
fects depend. Hence it will be inferred, 
that when the fine green teas are employ- 
ed, whose sedative counterbalance their 
astringent qualities, and particularly in 
weak or delicate constitutions, debilitating 
and injurious effects may succeed, as tre- 
mors, fluttering and agitation of spirits, 
pain of the stomach, and weakened diges- 
tion, with flatulence, head-ache, and vae 
rious nervous affections; and with such 
constitutions, this tea taken in the even- 
ing produces watching, and the unhappy 
sensations which want of the refreshment 
of sleep nattiralty produces; and may it 
not also be suspected, that the increased 
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that the increased frequency of palsies 
and apoplexies may in some measure be ats 
tribured to the fragrant, Ocorous, and se- 
dative influence of this exotic?” ' 

«Indeed, from the whole analysis of 
green and bohea teas, the sedative and ex- 
hilarating qualities of the former will he 
clearly comprehended, as well as the as- 
tringent qualities of both ; although, from 
the large proportion of tanniu m the bo- 
hea, it will be less relaxing; nevertheless, 
combining such a proportion of odour as 
to give it a grateful influence on the ner- 
yous system; and thus, either single OF 
mixed, they coavey a pleasant and reviv- 
ing sensation, as hes been so often mention- 
ed. by travellers; and persons, after fa- 
tigue of body, as well as exertion of mind, 
find in tea_a grateful sedative, and pleas- 
ing diluent.” 








_—— 


MODE TO CHECK INFECTION. 


A Parisian apothecary proposes to 
check infection, by mixing the oxygenated 
muriatic acid with water, and then deli- 
cately watering, or sprinklirig, the sick 
apartments with it. The evaporation 
diffuses the acid gas. 


Le 





STEAM BOAT. 


A steam-boat, on Earl Stanhope’s prin- 
ciple, is now fitting up in the bason of 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal, near this 
place, by Messrs Fenton, Murray, and 
Wood, under the direction of a ‘gentle- 
man of the name of Wright, to ply on the 
river Yare, between Yarmouth aud Nor- 
wich. Vessels of this description have 
been in use for some years on the rivers 
in America ; and two of them, one at 
Manchester and the other at Bristol, have 
been launched within the last month. It 
is calculated that this vessel, when com- 
plete, will sail atthe rate of eight miles 
anhour; and in case of emergency, she 
will make way against both wind and tide. 
The impulse is given by a steam-engine, 
which turns a wheel placed on each side 
of the vessel, on which a number of pad- 
dles are fixed, that dct as so many oars> 
and communicate a velocity littie inferior 
to that of a horse at full speed. 


Leeds Mercur “Ys 


b | 
Account of an Atmometer, or instrument for de- 
ser‘mining the rates of evaporation i also of an 
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instrument for measuring the humidity of the 
of a method of producing 


atmosphere; and 
artificial coid, 


Mr. Lestiz, the Professor of Mathes« 
matics in the University of Edinburgh, 
and who may, without doubt, be fairly 
estimated one of the most. sound philoso- 
pers of the present age, has furnished us 
with an ingenious contrivance, for the 
purpose of determining the different rates 
of the evaporation, which at different times 
goes on upon the surface of the globe. 
This instrument, which he has thought 
proper to denominate the Atmometer, 


from the Greek words «74005, vapour, aud 


Méreoy, a measure, is admirable for its 
simplicity. Into the neck of a thin hollow 
sphere, about two or three inches in dia- 
meter, made of a porous kind of earthen- 
ware, very similar to that of which our 
modern wine-coolers are manufactured, is 
inserted, and firmly cemented, the low 
Open extremity of a graduated glass tube, 
which is accurately closed at its top, by 
means of a brass cap, fitted to it witha 
collar of leather. When theinstcument is 
required to be used, the brass top being 
removed, the ball and tube are to be filled 
with distilled water, or, in lieu thereof, 
water which has been recently boiled, and 
the brass cap again carefully screwed on, 
In this state, its surface having been pre- 
viously wiped dry, it must be exposed 
freely to the air, by suspending it in a 
couvenient situation, The water will now 
make’ its way through the various pores of 
the lower vessel, in proportion to the ra- 
pidity of the evaporation, which may be 
going on at its external surface, and the 
quantity which thus trausudes, and is eva- 
porated, will be measured by the descent 
of the column of water ia the tube. 
Another instrument, of somewhat simi- 
lar, though more delirate construction, has 
aiso been lately invented by the same gene 
tlemen, the purpose of which is to enable 
us to ascertain the degree of humidity of 
the atmosphere. Its lower part is formed 
of a very thin ball, turned out of a bit of 
finely-graiued ivory, having a neck joined 
to it by means of an accurate screw, into 
which is inserted a slender glass-tube, 
Previously to using it, the ivory-ball must 
be dipped into water, of which, when it 
has absorbed a due quantity, it is theg 
filled with mercury, and the neck, with 
the tube, screwed on. Upon exposure to 
the atmosphere, it is sufficiently evident 
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that if it be comparativel, ly dry, it will at- 
tract moisture from the ivory ball, which 
will consequently shrink and beeorie less 
capacious, and squeeze the mercury up 
into the tube; but if, on the contrary, the 
atmosphere be more humid than the ball, 
that it will necessarily be enlarged, and 
thus cause a descent of the mercury. 

The tollowing method of producing arti- 
ficial cold, of apparently an almost inde- 
fiuite degree of intensity, has been offered 
to the notice of chemical experimenters. 
Let a strong cylinder be filled with air, 
which, by an accurate piston, is subjected 
to a very considerable pressure; then let 
the cylinder and its contents be cooled as 
thuch as possible. by exposing them to a 
powerful frigorific mixture, and in this 
state allow the air to make its escape sud- 
denly through a convenient orifice into a 
very large exhausted receiver, containing 
within it the substance to be cooled. In 
this wav, a very enormous reduction of 
temperature may be, by proper apparatus, 
easily effected ; and since the degree of 
pressure on the air originally within the 
cylinder may be almost infinitely increased, 
it is evident, that the degree of cold which 
by these means may be produced, is also 
almost infinite. 

Month!y Magazine. 
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Newly Invented Patent Life-preserver. 
(Forming a mattress or bed.) 

A most important invention, to sea-far- 
ing people and others. A gentleman of 
Gibraltar, has, within these few months, 
brought to effect an invention of great 
national importance, for which a patert 
has lately been obtained. ‘The proprietors 
are now, therefore, enabled to announce 
tothe public im genera!, and particularly 
to those whose professions and pursuits re- 
quire them to go to sea, that they can 
offer them the extraordinary advantage of 
possessing, in the simple character of a 
bed, a complete and perfect Life-preserva 
er. It has, in every respect, the same ap- 
pearance, and affords the same comfort 
as an ordinary mattress ; but being stuffed 
with a composition, which has an un- 
doubted principle of buoyancy, that no 
leneth of time in the water lessens, tt 
becomes, in consequence, the certain 
means of preserving life in cases of ship- 
wreck. The simplicity of its construction 
renders it capable of being firmly fixed on 
the body in less than two minutes, and, 
when on, tt does not obstruct a seaman 
from performing his duty on deck, or in 
boats ; itis also a great protection from 
external violence, both for the head and 
body. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
The third report of the Merino society, 
©s. 6d. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Observations on the Design for the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, as e xecuted in 
the year 1812, accompanied by Plans, 
Rievation, and Sections, of the same; 
ener ty on 18 plates, by Benjamin Wy- 
att, F.S.A., architect, Royal d4to., £2 15s, 
The Tra part of Weld’s Cathedrals, 
4to, £5 3s. 
Civil Architecture of Vitruvius; with 
an Introduction, containing the Rise and 
‘rogress of Architecture among the 
(yreeks ; by Wim. Wilkins, M.A. F.A Sey 
imp. 4to., £5 3a., roy al 4to., #6 6s, 
A Narrative of the Building , and D 
scription of the Construction or the Eddy. 


stone Lighthouse ; by John Smeaton, Civil 
kugineer, F.R.S., ‘folie, £6 6s. 
Architecture, Antiquities, and Land- 


LL D. 


scape Scenery of Hindoostan ; by T. and 
W. Daniell, part third, imp. 4to., £.3 Ss, 

Two Letters toa Fe! llow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, on the subject of Gothic 
Architecture ; by the Rev. J. Haggitt, x oyal 
Syo., 103. Gd. 


ARTS, MECHANICAL, 

A Circle of the Mechanical Arts; by 

Thomas Martin, Civil Engineer, 4to, £.2. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kut, 
PRS. FSA, &e.; by James 
Northcote, Esq. 

The Life of the author of the Letters of 
Junius, the Rev. James Wilmot, D.D., with 
fac similies, &c., by his Niece , 16s. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century; by Joha Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. 
VIL (Index) delivered gratis to purghasers 
of the preceding volumes. 

COMMERCE, 
Oriental Commerce, with a Geographi- 
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cal Description of the East Indies, China, 
rer Japan} by William Milburn, Esq. 
2 vols. 4t0., #.6 6s 

DRAMA, 
The Hole inthe Wall ; a farce; in two 
ts; by John Poole; Esq. 
EDUCATION, 

Letters on the Management and Eccno- 
my ofa School; by the Rev. Samuel Cat- 
low, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 

The Nature and Objects of Elocution 
explained ; with Mr. B. H. Smart’s pros- 
pectus ard terms, ts. 

The Germ? ind Agricola of Tacitus, 
with Foelish .oics for the use of schools ; 
by F. H. Barker; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridye, 6s. 

‘The English Vocabulary, designed as a 
Sequel to the Schelar’s Speiling Assistant ; 
by ‘I. Carpenter, 12mo, 2s. 

La Feuille des Gens du Monde; by Ma- 
dame de Gerilis, &vo. 12s. 

A Visit to the London Museum ; by 
John Rippingham, 2 vols. 1$mo. 5s. 

* GEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to Geology ; illustra 
tive of the general stracture ofthe earth, 
comprising the elements of the science, 
and an outline of the geology and niimeral 
geog. aphy of England ; by R. Bakewell, 

. bds. ; 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

A Practical Treatise of the law of Mar- 
riage, and other fatnily settlements ; by 
Edmand Gibson Atherley, Esq. £#.1 3s. 

Opinions of different autlYors upon the 
punishment of death ; by Basil Montague, 
Vol. Il. 8vo, 129s. 

‘Phe Magisirate’s \ anual, or summary of 

the duties and powers of a Justice of the 

Peace ; by W. Toone, Svo. 12s, 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous dis- 
e2ses ; by Thomas Bateman, M.D. FE.R.S., 
12s. bds. 

Practical observations on the wsé and 
abuse Of cold and warm sea-bathing in 
various diseases; by John Gibney, M.D., 
Ss, 

A Treatise on thé Bath waters; by 
George Smith Gibbes, M.D., 58. 6d: 

MISCELLANIE£S, 

The Old School ; by the Editor of the 
Swedish Letters, &c., 12s. 

The art of extempere public speaking ; 
desigucd for the use of schools, and for 


self-instruction ; by Joha Rippingham, 
6s. bds. 


An account of the Highland Society of 


I a). 
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London, from its establishment in 1778, to 
the commenteéntent of 1813; by the Rt, 
Hon, Sir Jolin Sinelair, Bart., 3% 

Observations on the act for revulating 
Madhouses ; by James Parkinson, 2s. 

A brief sketch of the services of Sir G. 
H. Barlow, Bart. and K.B. Governor of 
Madras; 2s: 6d, 

Reflectiéns on suicide; by Madame de 
Stael, Baroness of Holstein; translated 
from ‘the French, 5s. 

Synopsis of British Shells, with the sup- 
plement, containing nearly 500 figures; 
by George Montagu, Esq., F.L8, atid 
M.W.T. 

The diverting history of the renowned 
Prince Bugaboo, and the little Hag Bess, 
the younger daughter of old ; 
or, the Protestant Pope ; by Te ‘ace. 

NATURAL HisToryY. 
The transactions of the Linnean Séciety 
of London, Vol. XI. part I. 4to. £1 1s, 
NOVELS, TALFS, AND ROMANCES, 
Mount Erin; an Irish tale; by Matilda 
Potter, 2 vols.; 10s, 6d. 
Tales of real life } by Mrs. Opie, 3 vols. 
s. Bds. 

"Tie Border Chieftairis ; or, Love and 
Chivalry ; by Mrs. Hough ton, 18s. 

The life of Pill Garrick ; ; containing a 
variety of whimsical adventures by sea and 
land. 

Anselmo ; of, the Day of Trial; by 
Miss Hill, £. l 2s, 

_ The Modern Calypso or, a Widow’s 
Captivation, 4 vols, 

Courtly Annals; or, Independence the 
true Nobility, 4 vols. 

Read, and give it a name; by Mrs, 
ubemetens 4 Vols. 

Hope or judge without prejudice ; by 
Miriain Malden, 4 vols. 

Sir Gilbert E sterling ; : 
4 vols, | : 

Conscience; by Mrs. Meeke, 4 vols, 

Madelina; by Louisa 8. Stanhopé, 4 
vuls. 

The Miser 
Hatton, 3 vols, 1 








by J. N. Brewer, 


Maftied; by Catharine 
12mo, 158. 
POETRY. 
Childe Alarique, a Poet’s reverie, 15s. 
The Russian Chiefs ; an ode, 3s. 
Vagaries Windicated; or, Hypocritié 
Hyperctitics ; addressed to the Reviewers, 
by George Colman the younger, 10s. 6d, 
Poems ; by J. B. Drayton, Esq., 6s. 
The Rival ‘Chiefs : ; or, the Battle of the 
Boyne ; ia six books, Bs. 
‘The Stranger’s Visit, with other minor 
poems; by 1, Mort, ign. 63. 
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The Mourning Wreath 5 an e! 
bute to the memory of - late 
Spencer Perceval, 8vo. 10s.” 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Speech of Lord Grenviile in the House 
of Lords, on India affairs, 3s. 

Sketch of the Russian Campaign in 
1812; with explanatory notes, by the 
Hon. Robert Clifford, 7s. 6d, 

Letter to the Hon, East India Company, 
in reply to the statements of Charles But- 


tac ttle 
Rt. Hon. 


Jer, Esg. M.P. concerning the Idol Jug 
gernaut; by the Rev. Claud Buchanan, 
Is. 


A Short Account of the representation of 
Scotland in the Parliaments of Great-Bri- 
tain, 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Perpetual War, the policy of Mr. Ma- 
dison, being a candid explanation of his 
late message to the Congress, so far as res- 
pects the following topics; viz. The pre- 
tended negociations for Peace ; the im- 
portant and urteresting subject of a cone 
script Militia; and the establishment of 
an immense standing army of guards and 
spies, under the name of a Local Volun- 
tcer Force; by a New England Farmer, 5s. 

The re-establishment of an effective 
balance of power, stated to be the only 
solid basis of a General and Permanent 
Peace, by Thomas Moore Musgrave, 2s, 6d 

SERMONS. 

Sermons on important subjects ; by T. 
L. O’Beirne, D.D. M.R.LA. Lord Bishop 
of Meath, 10s. 6d. 
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A course of Practical Sermons, express- 
ly adapted to be read in families, 8vo. 9s. 
THEOLOGY 

A Practical Treatise on the ordmary 0- 
perations of the pm Spirit; by the Rev. 
G.S. Faber, B.D., 

An essay on the <a of the Trinity, 
and the two natures of Christ; by Wim. 
Smith. 

Visits of Merey; by the Rev. E. 5. 
Eley, 12mo. 4s. 

A Review of the Liturgy and Articles 
of the Church of England; by Mr. R,. 
Littlehale, Svo. Is. 6d. 

A short and familiar exposition of the 
Collects of the Church of England, 12mo. 
4s. Gd. 

Scripture Selections on the attributes 
of the Divine Being, |2mo. Is. 6d. 

A Tenet of Millenium, or of the First 
Resurrection to the Reign of Christ upon 
earth for a thousand years; by E. L. 3s. 

VOYAGES, TOURS, AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in the Causasus and Georgia, 
performed in the years 1807 and 1803 5 
by Julius Von Klaproth. 

A Picturesque Journey to the North 
Cape; transiated from the French, and 
illustrated with a view of the Sun at mid- 
night over the city of lornea; a view of 
the North Cape at midnight, and a valu- 
able map. 

Travels from France to Italy, through 
the Lepontine Alps; by Albanis beau- 


moot, £5 5s. 
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CERTIFICATE IN FAVOUR OF ERECTING PIERS AT BANGOR AND 
PORTNESSOCK, 


WE, 
ed at Bangor and Portnessock, 


the undersigned, are decidedly of opinion, that if proper piers were construct- 
that Vessels might get out of those places whenever 


they could navigate the Channel; and that, in the course of the year, more passages 


may be made, than bgtween Donaghadee and Portpatrick, also with much: less risk 


to passengers or vessels; 
be managed with great safety and facility. 
Masters’ 
Fdward Clav, 
Jobn Fullertou, 
Robert Hewrt, 
Sohn Wedgwood, 


Na MET. 


Woods, 
Ana, 





Pressel’ 
Captain in the Navy, 
Captain of H.M.B. Cruizer, 


and Inkewise, that the embarkation of troops and cattle may 
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Masters’ Names. 
Jeremiah Willson, 
Joseph Seymour, 
William Cuming, 
Thomas Bell, 
Alex. M‘Donnell, 
James Park, 
Wilfred Hind, 
John Blair, 

Robert Davie, 
George Fitsimons, 
Gours Martin, 
John Campbell, 
Joha Pearsoh, 
Thomas Grifhith, 
Robert Bissett, 
Pat. Gurran, 
Alex M Connell, 
Robert Pollock, 
Joho Curry, 
Henry Shervin, 
Hugh Ferguison, 
James Campbell, 
John Ferguison, 
James Ferguison, 
William Neill, 
Robert Smyth, 
John Robinson, 
John Jenkinson, 
Humphry Archer, 
Robert Bell, 
Jonathan Johnston, 
William Fletcher, 
Richard Scrugham, 
James Rook, 
John Dawson, 
Enoch Davis, 
Alex. M‘Clean, 
Edward Irvin, 
Isaac Buttermore, 
John Gregg, 
David Ranken, 
Robert Gillihornet, 
James Kean, 
Alex. Gillihornet, 
Alex. Duncan, 
Duncan M‘Clean, 
Hugh Wilie, 
John Downey, 
James Kearney, 
Nathan Pendleton; 
Samuel Montgomery, 
Alex. Davidson, 
Edward Clarke, 
3e0. Jeffry, 
Thomas Bower Fellows, 
John Creighton, 
Arthur Cary, 
Rowland Faweett, 
Daniel Middleton, 





Vessels’ Names, 
Brothers, 
Mary, 
America, 
Cunningham Boyle, 
Draper, 
Venus, 
Betty, 
General Prescot, 
George, 
Aurora, 
William, 
Liverpool packet, 
Liberty, 
Harbour-Master, 
Roberts, 
Trial, 
Lagan, 
Phillips, 
Frieuds, 
Speedwell, 
Lady Mount-Stewart, 
Jenny, 
Minerva, 
Hunter Blair, 
Brig Active, 
Do. Jeremiah, 
Cuookeen, 
Snow Bacchus, 
William, 
Forde, 
John and Sarah, 
Fletcher, 
Isabella, 
Frances, 
Delight, 
Diana, 
Octavia, 
Endeavour, 
Lavinia, 
Experiment, 
Dispatch, 
Hazard, 
Minerva, 
Intrepid, 
Dispatch, 
Glengarry, 
Agnes, 
Johns, 
Commerce, 
Kelly, 
Venus, 
Neptune, 
Maria, 
Rose, 
Lieut. impress service, 
Eliza, 
Tide Surveyor, 
Flora, 


Hope, 
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Where belonging te 
Maryport, é 

Do. 

New York. 
Belfast. 

Do. 
Pererhead. 
Harrington, 
Liverpool. 
Port Glasrow, 
Belfast. 

Do. 
Donaghadee, ‘ 
Maryport, 
Belfast. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Larne 
Irvin. 
Strangford, 
Bangor, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Belfast. 
Maryport. 

Do, 
Workington. 
Maryport, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Whitehaven. 
Workington. 
Belfast. 

Do. 
Workington, 
Maryport. 
Belfast. 

Do, 
Greenock. 
Belfast. 
Glasgow. 
Greenock, 


‘Liverpool, 


Saltcoate, 
Belfast. 

Do, 

’ Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Biddiford, 
Appledore, 
Belfast. 
Ayr. 
Bangor. 
Stranraer, 


Mary port, 
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Masters’ Names. 
Henry Ismay, 
William M‘ William, 
Samuel M‘ Millan, 
Joseph Twentymatis, 
William Mitchell, 
John Gillespy, 
Adam Crierce, 
John Charters, 
John Usbridge, 
Thomas Bowman, 
John Parrott, 
Joseph Simpson, 


‘John Bell, 


John Brown, 
Thomas Ionman, 
Joseph Alberoon, 
Wm. Turner, 
Samuel Shaw, 
John Cockton, 
Henry Harrison, 
Peter Collin, 

Peter Robinson, 
John Metcalf, 
Willson Ashley, 
Joho Matchison, 
John Messenger, 
Joseph Middleton, 
Joseph Grave, 
James Potts, 
Thomas Ashbridge, 
John Thursby, 
Thomas Bell, 
Anthony Peill, 
Gus. Richmond, 
Thomas Archer, 
John Simon, 

Pat. Hay, 

Andrew Renny, 
John Lawrence, 
Martin Moon, 
James Sharp, 
Edward Davidson, 
Jo. Thompson, 
John Dawson, 
Allison Crostl:waite, 
Adam Thompson, 
John Thompson, 
Robert Dickson, 
Joseph Tyrell, 
John Smyth, 

Isaac Seott, 

James Scott, 
Ralph Bushby, 
William Bell, 
Sampson Matchison, 
Joseph Lesh, 

Wm. Brown, 
Philip Richardson, 
Thomas Wedgwood, 


Vessels’ Names, 
Violet, 
Ship-owner, 
Sarah, 
Perseverance, 
Success, 
Ship-owner, 

John and Thomas, 
Elizabeth, 
Nelson, 
Unrigg- Maryport, 
Heat of Oak, 
Jenny, 
Betty, 
Ulysses, 
Hope, 
Robert; 
Tartar, 
George, 
Sally, 
Harrison and Tomb, 
Naucy, 
Sally, 
Friendship, 
Fawcett, 
Lark, 
Ship-owner, 
John and Bella; 
Providence, 
Mary-Anne, 
Jane, 
Ship-owner, 
Brilliant, 
Ship-owner, 

Do. 
Queen Charlotte, 


eeeteeteeereree ee teeeee cere 


Lark, 
Ship-owner, 

Snow Askew, 
William and Sally, 
Unity, ; 
industry, 
Henrietta, 


— 


Lively, 
Bolton, 
Lancaster, 
Triton, 
Ship-owne?, 
Snow Seaton, 
Do. Amity, 
Falcon, 
Musgrave, 
Three Sisters, 
Rose, 

Lively Snow, 





Ship-ownery 
Lark, 


had 
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Where belonging bes 

Maryport. Jos 
Do. - He 
Do. ea Jos 
Do. aa Jol; 
Do. “ Arc 
Do, 4 Ste 
Do. 4 Joh 
Liverpool. = Wil 
Maryport. 4 Wao 
Do. — Rol 
Do, Joh 
Do. 3 Het 
Do. oe Joh 
Do. a Joh 
Do: Joh 
Do. we Tho 
Do: w Edw 
Do. = Tho 
Do: i Tho 
Do. Jose | 
Do. He Alle 
Do. ot Johr 
Do. os Hu. 
Do. 3 Wm. 
Do. es Tho 
Do. John 
Do. 7 Tho 
Do. B. B 
Do. = Fran 
Do: 7 John 
Do, Geo, 
Do. - Wm. 
Do. oe Brise 
Do. Te Robe 
Do. - Char] 
Do. aq John 
Workingtor. os Wm. 
Harrington. om Lewis 
Workington. a Robe 
Do. ‘ Home 
Do. Oe Robe: 
Do. ee Jo. Ni 
Do. John ] 
Do. Josiah 
Do. Rober: 
Do. John J 
Maryport. Thom: 
Workingtor. Charle 
Do. Geo, V 
pr’ John ] 
Do. John € 
Do, Nichol. 
Do. Abrah; 
Do. Joseph 
Do. Henry 
Du. Wm. L 
Do. Anthon 
Do. Willian 
Da James ( 
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Masters’ Names. 
Joseph Smyth, 
Flenry Makinson, 
Joseph Walker, 
John Willson, 
Archibald M‘Frazer, 
Stephen Lewis, 
John Rooking, 
Wilson Nixon, 
Wim. Dunn, 
Robert Cormick, 
John Askew, 
Henry Moffet, 
John Hair, 

John Lancaster, 
John Shephard, 
Thomas Steel, 
Edward Davis, 
‘Thomas Losh, 
Thomas Cragg, 
Joseph Rook, 
Allen Edgar, 

John Vernon, 

Hu. Donnan, 

Wm, Steward, 
‘Thomas Pattinson, 
John Fisher, 
Thomas Gorden, 
B. Brifea, 

Francis Fisher, 
John Wylie, 

Geo, Irvin, 

Wm. Sherwin, 
Briscoe France, 
Robert Hall, 
Charles Neilson, 
John M‘Cleart, 
Wm. Brown, 
Lewis Reid, 
Robert Irving, 
Homer Campbell, 
Robert Simpson, 
Jo. Nicholson, 
John Hodgson, 
Josiah Lewthwaite, 
Robert Scott, 
John Johnston, 
Thomas Ellis, 
Charles Dickenson, 
Geo. Wallace, 
John Mounsay, 
John Grove, 
Nicholson Green, 
Abraham Simpson, 
Joseph ‘Teckell, 
Henry Bell, 

Wm. Lonsdale, 
Anthony Grayson. 
William Cook, 
James Carr, 





Vessels’ Names. 
Betsy, 
Sen-house Moore, 


. Ranger, 


Pomona, 
Concord, 
Hibernia, 
Martha, 
Britannia, 
Martha, 
Ship-owner, 

Do. 

Margaret and Isabella, 
Worsely, 
Ship-owner, 
Monmouth, 
Jane and Sarah, 
Warren, 
Lauther, 
Industry, 
Ship-owner, 
Jane, 

Mary, 

Sarah and Eliza, 
Rose, 

Senhouse, 
Ship-owner, 
Anne and Eliza, 
Ship-owner, 

Do. 
Speedwell, 
Charles, 
Ship-owner, 
Carleton, 

Eliza and Sally, 
Nelly, 

James, 

Happy Return, 
Hopton, 
Prosperity, 
Graces, 
Lonsdale, 
Freedom, 
Alexander, 
Ship-owuner, 

Do. 

Do. 
Surveyor of the Port 
Ship-owner, 

Do. 

Do. > 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fortune, 
Hector, 
Ship-owner, 
Sally, 
Hope, 


| Active, 
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Where belonging to. 
Maryport. 
Workington, 

Do. 
Whitehaven. 

Do. 
Dublin. 
Whitehaven. 

Do. 
Workington, 
Whitehaven, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

ldo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Creetown. 
Portaferry, 
Whitehaven, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 
Carlisle, 
Dumfries, 
Whitehaven. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dumfries, 
Kirkudbright 
Whitehaven, 
Dumfries. 
Carlisle. 
Harrington, 
Whitehaven, 

Do. 

Do. 
Workington, 

Do. 
Whitehaven, 
. Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Workineton, 

Do. 
Harrington. 

do 


‘ Maryport. 





Harrington. 
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Masters’ Names. 

John Gibson, 
Henry Pierce, 
John Lauzon, 

Jo. Jenninson, 
Jo. Key, 
Wilfred Fisher, 

Jo. Gibson, 

John Eilbeck, 
Wilfred Fisher, sen. 
Richard Crosthwaite, 
Wm. Douglass, 
Joseph Tully, 
Edward Irvine, 
James Cummings, 
Jo. Makinson, 

John Pattinson, 
Mathew Corley, 
Jonathan Hodgson, 
Edward Meriman, 
Thos. Meriman, 
Joseph Mackinson, 
Joseph Rogerson, 
John Ruth, 

Pat. Carpet, 

John Thompson, 
Charles Lee, 

Wm. Parker, 
Edward Dodd, 

Pat. Dunn, 

Joseph Collins, 
James Younghusband, 
Joseph Thompson, 
Thomas Malcolm, 
Wm. Kerkhough, 
Geo. Simpson, 
John Atkinson, 
John Armstrong, 
James Bell, 

Charles Graham, 
Joseph Folder, 
Wm. Marlton, 
Geo. Wilson, 
Thomas Cragg, 
Robert Steel, 
William Wallace, 
John Steel, 
Robert Martindale, 
Peter Atkinson, 
Henry Piggs, 
John Walker, 

Jo. Westnay, 
James Stelly, 
William Shannon, 
Daniel Christian, 
John Sanderson, 
John Alexander, 
William Thompson, 
Joseph Collomes, 


Kelsick Wood, 


Pressel? Names. 

Diligent, 

Acorn, 

Peggy, 

Surprise, 

Dolphin, 

Nerelan, 

Lord Kilwarden, 
Nancy, 


Hebe, 
Joanna, 
Ship-owner, 

Do. 

Do, 
St. Peter, 
Dorset, 
Ship-owner, 
Nancy, 
Portland, 
Mars, 
Ship-owner, 
Brig ‘Trial, 
Vine, 
Russell, 
Concord, 
Nargam, 
Herald, 
Matty, 
Bolton, 
Ponomea, 
Beaver, 
Anson, 
Robinson, 
Lark, 
Ship-owner, 
Galley, 
Maid in her teens, 
Ship-owner, 

Do. 
Henderson, 
Integrity, 
Martha, 
Lovely Nelly. 


Isabella, 
Rozberry Castle, 
Pegg and Ellen, 
Windsor, 
Economist, 
Senhouse, 


Nancy, 





Ship-owner, 


- 
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Where belonging ». 


Harrington. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Workington. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Harrington. 
Workington. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Maryport. 
Dumfries. 
Workington, 
Mary port. 
Workington. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ik . 

Do. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Do. 


Douglass, Isle of Man. 


Harrington. 
Do. 


| Workington. 


Mary port. 


Carlisle, late of Maryport, ~ 
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OFSERVATIONS ON THE POPULATION OF 
THE COUNTY OF THE TOWN OF CARRICK- 
FERGUS. 


Tie lands of this County are not divid- 
ed into baronies, but in three grand divi- 
sions, known by the names of the Nerth- 
Fast, Middle, and West Divisious. The 
extent of this county, each way, is about 
four English miles. 

In the town are 12 houses, occupied by 
the same number of military families, nei- 


ther houses nor families are included in 


this return. In the County of Antrim 
Court-house and Jail, (which, though with- 
in the town of Carrickfergus, are consi- 
dered to be a part of the County of Av- 
trim,) are also 89 persons ; of these 77 are 
prisoners: in all, 71 males, and 18 fe- 
males. Neither jail nor court-house are 
included as dwelling-houses. Within this 
county are 19 scheols; 5 of the teachers 
are Protestants, 10 Protestant Dissenters, 
and 4 Catholics. Six of the teachers are 
women, 

The oldest man living within the couaty 
at present is 93 years of age; the oldest 
woman 100. 

Of the persons in the above list, 5540 are 
Protestants ; 5.4 Catholics. Of the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians, the Established 
Church, 875; Presbyterians of the Synod 
of Ulster, 4568; Covenanted Presbyte- 
rians, 81; Seceding Presbyterians, 18. 

Ror We shall be much obliged to our corres- 
poadents, if they will furnish us with similar 
lists of the enumeration taken in their respective 
neighbourhoods, as soon as comports with their 
CCNVCHIENES. 


— 


PETITION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF 


IRELAND, 
Zo the Honourable the House of Commous, in 
* ° Parliament assembled. 


“ We, the Roman Catholic people of 
Jreland, again approach the legislature 
with a statement of the grievances under 
which we labour, and of which we most 
respectfully, brit, at the same time, most 
firmly solicit the effectual redress. Our 
wrongs are so netorious, and so numerous, 
that their minute detail is quite unneces- 
sary, and would indeed be impossible 
were it deemed expedient. Ages of per- 
secution on the oné hand, and of patience 
on the other, sutficiently attest our saffer- 
ings, and our submission. Privations have 
been answered only by petition, indigni- 
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ties by remonstrance, injuries by forgive- 
ness. [It has been a misfortune to have 
suffered for the sake of our religion, but 
it has also been a pride to have borne the 
best testimony to the purity of our doc- 
trite by the meekness of our endurance. 
Like the great type of our adoration, we 
have not merely been the passive victims 
of wujust infliction, but we have even en- 
deavoured to expiate the cruelty of our 
oppressers. We have sustained the pow- 
er which spurned us ; we have nerved the 


arm that smote us, witha gratitude always ~ 
superior to our privileges, we have la- ~ 


vished our strength, our talent, and our 


treasures, and buoyed upon the prodigal effusion 4 
of our young blood the triumphant ark of British © 


liberty. 


an enlightened legislature. In the name 
of Nature, we ask our rights as Ven; 


in the name of the Constitution we ask |” 
our privileges as Subjects; in the name of | 
God we ask the sacred charter of unpere 


secuted piety as Christians. 


“ Are securities required of us!! We ~ 
offer them, the best securities a throne can 
have; the affections of a people. We of- — 
fer faith that was never violated ; hearts 
that were never corrupted ; valour that ~ 
never crouched. Every hour of peril has ~ 
proved our allegiance, and every field of 


Europe exhibits its example. 


“ We abjure all temporal authority, et- — 
cept that of our Sovereign, we acknow- ~ 
ledge no civil tie, save that of our Consti> — 
tution ; and for our lavish and voluntary 7 
expenditure, we only ask, a reciprocity ~ 


of benefits. 


“* Separating, as we do, our civil rights ~ 
from our spiritual duties, we earnestly desire 
that they may not be confounded. We ~ 
‘‘render unto Casar the things that are ™ 
Czsar’s ;” but we must also * render unte 


God the things that are God's.” Our! 


church could not descend to claim a state” 


authority, nor do we ask for it a state ag- 


grandizement, its hopes, its powers, and — 


its pretensions are of another world ; and 
when we raise our hands to the state, our 
prayer is not that the fetters may be trans- 
.ferred te those hands which are raised for 
us to heaven. “We would not erect ? 
splendid shrine, even to Liberty, on tle 
ruins of the ‘Temple. 

“In hehalf-then of five millions of a bravt! 
and an insulted people, we call on tht 
legislature to annthilate the odious bund 
age which bows down the menial, phys 


“ We approach, then, with confidence, a 


ape 
a 
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cal, and moral energies of Ireland; and, 
in the name of that gospel which excludes 
all distinctions, we ask freedom of consci- 
ence for the whole christian worla, 
—— 
DUBLIN CATHOLIC MEETING. 

At an Aggregate Meeting of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, held at the Theatre, Fish- 
amble-street, Dublin, on ‘Tuesday the 
2oh June, 1813. 

Sir ‘Thomas Esmonde, Bart. in the chair. 

“ Resolved, That Edward Hay, Esq. 
be requested to act as secretary to the 
Catholics of freland. 

“ Wm. Francis Finn, Esq., the secre- 
tary tothe late General Meeting, read the 
answer he had received from the Right 
Kev. Dr. Milner, in retern for the thanks 
of the Catholics of Ireland, which was re- 
ceived with rapturous applause, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

‘The petition drew up by the Board of 
the Catholics of Ireland being read, 

*“ Resolved, That the petition now 
read, be received and committed to the 
care of the Board of the Catholics of ireland. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks, gratitude, 
esteem and affection of the Catholics of 
ireland, are in the most eminent degree 
due, and are hereby given to Charles 
Phillips, Esq., author of our petition ;:a 
man not more celebrated for his transcend- 
ent genius, than for the benevolence of 
his heart, and the zeal of his patriotism ; 
aod though ourselves labouring under re- 
cent and severe disappointment, we find 
the most heartfelt consolation in the re- 
flection, that our beloved country. has still 
to boast of having produced a Phillips. 

“ Resolved, That our petition be trans- 
mitted to the several counties throughout 
Jreland, and recommended for adoption. 

“Resolved, That the Board of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland be requested to cause 
our petitions to be presented to both 
houses of Parliament at the earliest period 
of the ensuing sessions. 

“ Resolved, That Dennis Sevliy, Esq. 
be requested to publish the abie and ex- 
cellent speech he made this day. 

* Resolved, ‘That towards relieving the 
present distress, and allaying the deep 
affliction of ‘our manufacturing fellow- 

countrymen, we deem it to be our boun- 
den duty to give a decided preferencé to 
the use of Irish manufacture upon all oc- 
casions; and in this our resolution, we 
earnestly solicit the concurrence: of the 
irish people. 


“ Resolved, That the Board be dircct- 
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ed to prepare a second petition to Parlia- 
ment, calling the attention of the legislature 
particularly to the state of the judicial 
system in Ireland, so as (in the event of any 
postponement of our liberties ) to obtain for the 
Irish Catholic the benefit of that princi- 
ple which gives to aliens a jury of one half 
foreigners. 

“ Resolved, That it be our instruction 
to the Catholic board, to consider of the 
constitutional fitness and propristy of send- 
ing an earnest aud pressing memorial to 
the Spanish Cortes, stating to them the 
enslaved and depressed state of their Fel- 
low-Catholics ia Ireland, with respect to 
their exclusion on the score of their religion, 
from the benefits of the British Constitu- 
tion, and imploring their favourable inter 
cession with their ally, our most gracious 
Sovereign. 

“ Resolved, That the most cordial 
thanks of the Catholics of Ireland be given 
to the conductors of the Liberai Press of 
Ireland, and in particular to John Magee, 
Esq. 

“ Resolved, That the cordial grati- 
tude of the Catholics of Ireland, are 
eminently due, and hereby given to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, for 
his honest and manly reprobation of the 
Orange system, and that his Royal High- 
ness be requested to institute an inquiry 
into the nature and tendency of said sys- 
tema in the House of Lords, 

Tomas Esmonpe, Chairman.” 


Protest of I.ords Holland and Lauderdale, 
on the journals of the House of Lords, 
in consequence of the rejection of Lord 
Holland’s amendment to the address for 
a vote of credit of five millions, 


First, Because the amendment, if adopt. 
ed, would have left his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment unfettered by any opinion of this 
house, as to the time, the terms, or the 
mode of treating for peace. 

Secondly, Because, in our present state 
of imperfect information, a humble but 
firm representation of our hopes, that no 
opportunity for negociation might be im- 
providently neglected, appeared both pru- 
dent and necessary, when we were called 
upon to extend our confidence to persvns, 
who, during a period of unexpected suce 
cesses, had given no public proofs of a dis+ 
position to restore the invaluable blessing 
of peace. 

‘The disastrous retreat of the French ar- 
mies from Russia last winter, seemed to afe 
ford an opportunity of negociating with 
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dignity and success, and no overture made 
to the Emperor of France at that period, 
has been communicated to Parliament, 
nor any reason publicly alleged for not 
resorting to such a measure. Jt would 
then have been easy to devise, and honour 
able to propose such conditions of peace, 
as, without humiliating the pride, or in- 
terfering with the internal government of 
France, would, if acceded to, have serur- 
ed the independence of all powers directly 
or indirectly allied with his Majesty, and 


would, if rejected, have exposed to the’ 


indignation of Europe the unjust preten- 
sions of the enemy. Prudence and mag- 
nanimity concur in recommending modera- 
tion in the hour of success, and the truth 
of this maxim is painfully pfoved in the 
present mel. incholy consequences of an op- 
posite system of conduct. ‘The omission 
of all public overtures for peace, and of 
all distinct declarations of the object of the 
war, has obviously enabled our enemy to 
recruit his armies, to animate bis people, 
and to retrieve his affairs, by imputing to 
Great Britain and her allies designs which 
it was convenient to his purpose ta suppose, 
bet which it was the interest and duty of 
his Majesty’s Government, by the most 
public and unequivocal acts, to disclaim. 


HOLLAND. 
LAUDERDALE. 


eo 


A Subscription for repaying to Joseph 
Lancaster a portion of the personal ex- 
penses he has incurred in carrying on 
the work of National Fducation, and to 
enable him to make a suitable provision 
for his Father, Wife, and Child. — 


This subscription is commenced on the 
ground of the following facts: first, that 
J. Lancaster has devoted the prime of his 
life, without fee or reward, to the public 
service, im promotion of Education over 
the three Kingdoms: and secondly, that 

iuring the period of fourteen years, he 
has expended several thousand pounds, the 
fruit of his publications, but more espe. 
erally of his public lectures; which money 
advanced for the public, has never been 
ecconated as a debt due to him from the 
funds of the Institution, or repaid in any 
way. With all the sacrifice of time, ta- 
lents, and money; with all the gratifica- 
tion of usefulness attendant on this sacri- 
fice, he has ‘yet his aged and venerable fa- 
ther to provide for, as well as an amicble 
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wife, afflicted for many years with mental 
Coreagonnet judged incurable* by three 
physicians; and an infant, an interesting 
daughter of seven years of age ; all of whom 
depend upon his personal exertions at the 
present moment ; and in case of his decease, 
must depend upon the bounty of the public, 
to whose interest he has devoted his time. 
Two things are proposed to be accomplish. 
ed by the present subscription. ‘he rais- 
ing a capital of two thousand pounds, tor 
him to employ in any way in which he 
can command an appropriate income in 
return ; thus enabling him to procure a 
comfortable. support by his personal exer- 
tions, and the raising a sum of money to 
be invested in Irmd, in the names of a 
Committee, selected from among the subs 
scribers, and the income placed at his come 
maud, for the making suitable previsions 
for his relatives. 

But in setting forward rhis subseription, 
it is especially recommended, that no 
frignds of the Lancasterian fund withdraw 
their support, from that fund, in order to 
give their donation to this; but that all 
who feel able and willing to give -to both, 
be solicited to subscribe cheerfully. This 
subscription being intended to effect what 
the conductors of the Lancasterian finan- 
ces haves yet been unable to accomplish, 
a suitable provision for J. Lancaster and 
family, that his mind being relieved by the 
discharge of incumbent duties, may, at 
proper intervals of leisure, be better qua- 
lified to second the exertions of his public 
spirited and generous friends, to whose 
labours this subscription is intended as an 
aid, and not a drawback on their funds. 
It is hoped, it will afford a sufficient aid to 
«the individual exertions of J. Lancaster, a 


relief to his mind which his services merit ; 


and thereby powerfully second a public 
work, as useful and as acceptable as any 
ever yet accomplished, in regard to the 
superior morals and imformation of the 
poor of the nation. 


. 
His Royal Fogrnee the Duke of 
Kent, - - 100 O 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, - - 100 0 
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* Since the above circular was first print- 
ed, an extraordinary cure has taken place 
by Delahoyde and Co.; to whom the Duke 


of Kent recommended Elizabeth Lancas 
ter. ‘ 
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The Duke of Bedford, - . 
The Duke of Northumberland, - 
The Duke of Devonshire, ae 
Lord Dundas, - - - 
Bishop of Norwich, - 
Earl Morra, - - 
‘The Marquis of Downshire, ° 
Marchioness of Downshire, Ba- 
roness Sandys, - - 
Karl of Beshorough, - ° 
Countess of Besborough, - 
Lord Robert Seymour, - . 
Earl Selkirk, - ~ - 
Lord Eardley, «+ - ‘ 
Alex. Davison, ° ° 
The Earl of Charleyille, - 
Earl of Carysfort, . ? 
The Marquis of Buckingham, - 
Marquis of Headfort,  - . 
Earl Spencer, - e 
Countess Spencer, - - 
Ear! Forsescug, o 
Lord Viscount E beiaaton, M.P., 
P. H. Hope, Esq. ~ ° 
Wm. Ord, Esq., M.P. ~ 
David Dundas, Esq. - ° 
John Hatsell, Esq. - - 
J. Wallis, Esq. o 
F. Moore, Esq., Ric! Seiad - 
J. May, Esq., Richmond, - 
Lady Mildmay, - e 
Hon. Ann S, Damer, - - 
Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster 
J. W, Denison, Esq. - ~ 
Joseph Fox, - - ° 
William Allen, - - - 
William Curston, - ° 
Geor, ge Yy oung, Esq. a i 
Rph. Slade, Esq. o » 
Sir S. Rom uilly, M.P. - ° 
Sir J. Swynburne, Bart. - 
Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart. M.P, - 
Sir H. B. Neale, Bart. ,- - 
Lady Neale, . - - 
The “Marquis of Lansdowne, A 
W. Bootle, M.P. A 4 
Mrs, Unwin, ~ 
Col. Taylor, - - - 
C rf, 0’ Ke! ly, - * 
hie Smith, M.P. - ° 
_ WwW hitchurch, Bath, - > 
ii Alexander, - 
John Thomas, - ° - 
Mr. F. Place, ~ ° pa 
The M arquis of Bute, - Hs 
Lord Rivers, - - - 


John Hollis, Esq. 
The Earl of Fingal, ~ 
Lord. Clifford, - . 
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#. « 

S. Whitbread, M.P, - - 1010 
Rev. R. Raikes, - - 1010 
J. Clarke, Esq. - ~ - 10 
Matthew Howard, Esq. - 10 
P. H. Hope, Esq. - - 101 
M. Maxwell, Constable, Esq. + 10 
Sir W. Lemon, Bart. - - § 
Col, Wood, M.P. . - 6 
4 Moore, uae - - a 

R. Ma - - 5 
T; * Wel. ie Esq. - > 5 
A. Loughnan, Esq. - 5 
SirJ. Aubyn, = - - - 21 
Lord Rivers, : ° 
lord Webb Seymour, - 20 
J. Fletcher, Esq. - 20 


William Wilberforce, M.P. - 10 
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Ear) of Pembroke, - - 10 
J.L.Classan, - - ee 
Rev. J. Wrangham, Senin perp 
J Waddington, - - 1 
E, Quin, Esq. + - - 2 
Sur J. Jervis, Bart. - ° .§ 
F, Horner, M.P. - - 10 
A Friend to the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, - - 10 
Henry Grattan, M. Ph .« - 10 
H. H. Lyttleton, M.P: - - 5§ 
J. Forbes, Esq. | ~ - 1010 


Subscriptions received by Coutts, and 
Co., Strand; Alex. Davidson, Noel and 
Co., Pall- Mall ; and by Joseph Lancaster, 
Royal Free- School, Borough-Road, South- 
wark. 
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SPANISH LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


A Gibraltar paper, of the 20th ult. 
meniions, that one of the Spanish papers 
having inserted a supposed libel upon 
Lord Wellington, the same was referred to 
the provincial Board of Censure by the 
Regency. The following answer was 

iven thereon :— 

* Most Excellent Sir,—The Board of Cen- 
sure of this province received in due time 
your Excelleucy’s official communication: 
of the 6th instant, with a copy of the 2d 
number of the newspaper, aied El Espa- 
nol Libre, which, by the et ae Me order, 
your Excellency sent them to have their 
opinion thereon; and, having examined 
that paper with the serious attention re- 
quired by the delicacy of the subject, and 
bearing in mind, that, by the Ist, 4th, 
and 18th articles of the law relative to the 
Liberty of the Press, all bodies and pri- 
Vate individuals, of whatever condition or 
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rank they be, are at full Ifberty to write, 
print, and publish their political ideas, 
only enacting, that the punishment award- 
ed by the law shall be inflicted upon the 
authors of defamatory libels, or writings, 
calumnious, subversive of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the monarchy, licentious and 
contrary to public decorum and manners, 
or such a8 contain personal abuse ; none 
of which faults can be imputed to the pa- 
per referred tothem, they deem it theirduty, 
as protectors of the liberty of the press, to 
declare, as they do declare, the same free 
from legal censure, justice so requiring. 
“ May God, &c. 

* Jose Rice Osorso, President. 

“ Jose Marita Yanouas Y Sorta, Sec, 

“ Cadiz, May 14th, 1815. 


“ Jo A. E. Don Pedro Labrador.” 


- _—— —— 


Resolutions moved in the House of Com- 
mons, July 14th, by Sir Henry Parnell, 
on the abien of the value of gold, 
which were lost by the question of ad- 
journment. 

That it is declared by the indenture be- 
tween his Majesty and the officers of the 
mint, bearing date the 28th Nov. 1771, 
that the right standard of his Majesty’s 
monies of crown gold is, in regard to the 
piece which iscalled a guinea, or 21 shil- 
ling piece, that there shall be 44 of these, 
and one ten shilling and sixpenny piece 
in the pound weight troy, of the fineness 
of 22 carats of fine gold, and 2 carats of 
alloy; and that every pound weight troy 
of monies of gold shall be in value 
£46 14s. 6d. “ 

That according to this standard. the 
guinea, or 21 shilling piece, contains 
Sdwts. 8grs. of gold. 

That prior to the restriction of cash 
payments by the bank of England in 1797, 
the paper of that bank, of the nominal 
value of 21 shillings, was of the market- 
able value of 5dwts. 8grs. of gold, because 
it was convertible, on demand, into a 
guinea, 

‘That the value of a pound weight troy 
6f gold cvin, or of gold bullion of equal 
fineness, in bank of England paper, of 
which the general currency now consists, 
has of late been sixty-six pounds, 


That according to this value of gold, ° 


the paper of that bank of the nominal va- 
jue of 2) shillings, is of the marketable 
value of Sdwts. 19grs, of Gold. 

That the difference between the value 
of his Majesty’s gold coin and the value of 


(July. 


the paper money of the baak of England, 
is equal to the difference between 5dwts, 
Sgrs. and 3dwts. 19grs. of gold. That ig 
to say, the value of bauk paper ‘money is 
less than'the value of his Majesty’s money 
by 28 per cent. 

That the House will, early in the next 
session of Parliament, take this circum. 
stance into its most serious consideratioy, 
with a view to restore the currency to 
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that value, which is declared by his Ma- bs 
jesty’s indenture to be the right standad | 


of the money of England. 
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LIVERPOOL PRTITION FOR A REFORM IN © 


PARLIAMENT. 


Zo the Honourable the Commons of Great Bris i 


tain in Parliament assembled. 


The humble petition of the undersigned 7, 


inhabitaats of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool, 
Sheweth, 


That your petitioners deem it expedient, 


at this momentous crisis, to exercise their 
privilege as Britons, by humbly stating to 
your Honourable House their sense of 


public grievances, and by respectfully, 7 


but firmly, calling upon your Honourable 


House to apply to those grievances such | 


remedies as they conceive to be pointed 
out by the principles of the Constitution. 
Your petitioners, in the first place, beg 


leave to remind your Houourable House 7 


that it is now twenty years since his Ma- 


jesty’s ministers engaged this nation in a ~ 


war with France, for the avowed purpose 
of reducing that power within her an- 


cient limits, and of restraining her influe 7 


ence in the affairs of Europe: how miser- ~ 
ably this project has failed, how widely 
the limits of France are extended, and how | 
pernicious to this country her predomi. | 
nant influence in the affairs of Europe has © 


for some years been, itis unnecessary for 


your petitioners to state, nor will they. | 


particularize the numerous military expe- 
ditions, from the expedition to Flanders 


in 1795, tothat of Walcheren in 1809, 7 


which, after a lavish expenditure of blood 


and treasure, have, on our part, resulted 7 


in disappointment and discomiiture. 
Your petitioners farther beg leave to 


state, that there have occurred periods in 


the progress of this warfare, in which the 
enemy has been so circumstanced that he 
might reasonably have been expected to 
accept of peace on terms honourable and 
advantageous to this country, but that 


these opportunities of pacification have 
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been uniformly neglected, and we are 
now not only involved in hostilities with 
France and her dependencies, but also 
with the United States of America. 

Your petitioners moreover beg leave to 
remind your Honourak‘e House, T hat 
during the continuance of these hostilities a 
great portion of the manufacturing part 
of the community have been repeatedly 
reduced to the extremity of want ; that 
the national debt has increased to the 
enormous amount of eight hundred millions, 
and that taxation bears so heavily upon 
the middling classes of society. that his 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
said to have declared, that the present 
system of finance can be carried no fur- 
ther. . 

Your petitioners therefore, bumbly 
conceive, that the disappointments the 
nation has hitherto experienced in the 
course of the war in which we have so 
long been engaged, must be imputed as 
matter of blame either to the individuals 
employed to execute the measures of go- 
vernment, or to ministers, who by the 
unskilfulness of their plans have lost at- 
tainable objects, or by their folly have 
wasted the effurts of the nation on objects 
which are unattainable: and yet your peti- 
tioners beg leave to represent to your 
Honourable House, that it has so happen- 
ed that not only the general policy and 
conduct of the war, but every ill-conceért- 
ed expedition which has occurred in the 
course of its progress, and which has been 
from time to time called in question, 
stands vindicated upon the journals of 
your Honourable House, by the votes of 
majorities of its members. 

Your petitioners then, after the most 
serious consideration, cannot but regard 
a the main and primary causes of these 
evils, the imperfect state of the represen- 
tation of the people in your Honourable 
House, and especiaily the inroads which 
have been made upon the representative 
system by the lapse of time, in eonse- 
quence of which the nominations of the 
members of decayed boroughs is fallen in- 
to the disposal of individuals who system- 
atically make such nomination subsérvient 
to the purposes of corruption, and fre- 
quently a direct matter of bargain and 
sale ; and to these causes your petitiosers 
cannve but ascribe the fact, thet insso 
snany instances placemen and pensioners 
ofthe crown who have purchased seats, 
or who have otherwise corruptly procur- 
ed from individuals nominations entitling 
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them to sit as members of Honoura- 
ble House, have been empowered to de- 
cide upon their own misdeeds, or upon 
the misdeeds of those upon whose contie 
nuance in oflice they depended for their 
subsistence ; a practice, the obvious ten- 
dency of which is to render the responsi- 
bility of ministers (the grand security of 
our national liberty and prosperity) an 
empty name, 

Your petitioners humbly conceiving 
that the sbove-aniidsibinnd evils are greatly 
aggravated by what they must ever con- 
sider as the unconstitutional protracting 
of the duration of Parliament from three 
years toseven, pray your Honourable 
House well to consider the premises, and, 
by taking immediate measures for the ex- 
tending of the elective franchise, by the 
exclusion from your Honourable House of 
placemen and pensioners of the crown, 
and by the shortening the duration of Par- 
liament, to apply a remedy to evils which 
are daily increasing in magnitude, and 
which threaten to undermine the founda- 
tion of our glorious constitution, 

(Signed by about 7000 persons.) 


ee ae 
GENERAL SYNOD OF ULSTER, 


Ar an Annual Meeting of the Ministers 
and Elders of the General Synod of Ulster, 
held in Cookstown, July 3, 1813, the 
following declaration was agreed to, and 
ordered to be published :— 

That, however reluctant we may be to 
obtrude our political sentiments on the at- 
tention of the public, we feel ourselves 
called on, at this time, explicitly to avow 
our unshaken attachment to the principles 
of the British constitution, an attachment 
inculcated by our fathers, and confirmed 
by our own observation apd experience. 

Seusible of the blessings of that civil 
and religious Liberty which we enjoy, we 
cannot be uninterested spectators of the 
exertions whickvare made to extend them 
to all our fellow-subjects. Actuated by 
the spirit of the gospel, which teaches us 
to promote “ peace on earth and 
will towards mén,” and earnestly desirous 
that this benevolent spirit should be Ghe- 
rished by the people under our care, we 
consider it our duty to declare, that from 
the abolition of political distinctions, on 
account of religious profession, so far as 
may be consistent with the principles of 
the constitution, we anticipate the happi- 
est consequences. Hence, we conceive, 
would arise 4 uuion of interest, the firmest 
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hond of society, and a sense of gratitude, 
the sure ground of fidelity and attach- 
ment; while the baneful operation of 
party spirit would be restrained, and the 
pretext removed, which selfish and design- 
ing men employ, to agitate and pervert 
the public mind, Signed in our name, 


and by our order, 
James Moreut, Moderator. 


—— 


SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


Account of the Proceedings, in a letter to a 
friend. 


July 16th, 1813. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

Acrefasty to your request, I will ens 
deavour to give you S summary of the 
most important proceedings of last Synod, 
Your own recollection will serve to cor 
rect any misstatements which I may pos- 
sibly make. 

The proceedings in general, though pers 
haps notin any part exactly what we could 
have desired, still afford considerable cause 
of rejoicing to the true friends of Presby- 
terian principles. The independence of 
the Synod has, (I believe for the frst time 
these fifteen yeats,) been rescued from the 
yripe of the Few, whose political senti- 
ments in 1798-9, awed the aimid and agi- 
tated Many, with the aid of hints, and 
shrugs, and mysterious declarations, into 
an acquiescence in measures which their 
hearts abhorred! 1 know that many of the 
ecouiescers would bluster mightily at such an 
insinuation against their spirit; but we all 
know the weakness of human nature ; we 
all kaow the fact / and even these self-de- 
fenders,must feela self-consciousness which 
ought to make them silent, lest they incur 
the disgraceful imputation of persisting 
in error, in despite of conviction There 
seems, however, to be a destructive and 
unconguerable pride in man, which re- 
volts at the idea, and will not perceive the 
magnanimity, of acknowledging a fault. 
And to this source, principally, we may 
trace the continued servitude of the Synod ; 
and that ungenerous conduct of adding in- 
sult to injury, which is discoverable in 
some parts of their minutes, from 1798 
to 1822. 

Many of the once timid, however, at 
the last meeting, nobly avowed their fears 
ard errors, and came forward like men and 
Christians, anxious, as far as possible, to 
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do away their unhappy effects. What 
must be peculiarly gratifying to the anti« 
cipators of happier days for the Presbyterian 
Church, is, that the combatants in the 
cause of independence, were chiefly the 
junior members of the Body, ably support. 
ed by respectable elders; who, doubtless; 
in many cases thwarted the aims of their 
ministers, by thinking and spraking for them 
selves. ‘ibis, Lsay, is a pleasing cireums 
stance: but, alas! when we look into the 
world, and behold how many that com- 
menced their careers in the paths of hos 
nour and independence, are about to cons 
clude them in those of disgrace and servi- 
lity, the glowing enthusiasm of hope ig 
chilled by the damps of déspair. Still the 
heart of the patriot and philanthropist en- 
jeys one consolation in the midst of many 
sorrows, that thefe are yet some men, in 
whose souls the generous sentiments of 
youth, are cherished by the judgment of 
age; and who having run, like the sun in 
the firmament, a race of glory, (* qua 
est tam gloriosa ut virtus,) dispensing light 


and heat to the cold mass of public opis § 
nion and feeling, shall go down to the © 


grave in peace, under the joyful assurs | 
) ae « 


ance, that they have exerted their energies 


to fertilize the mind of their country. That 7 


the glow of virtuous independence, whicit 
animated the breasts of the majority of the 


Synod at our late meeting, may thus burst | 


into a bright, a permanent, and an useful ® ' 
a woul 


4c 


flame; and that au enlightened, liberal 


laity, may check in the clergy every tens | 


dency to the assumption of undue privi« 


lege; or a departure from the paths of | 


Christian charity, is my frequent, fervent 7 
ee Vear t 


prayer to Heaven! 


I scarcely know how I have been cars | 


ried so far from the purpose of my letter, 


The best apology J can make, is to retura | 


to it, 


The circumstances relative to Dr. Dicks 


son having brought the character of the. 
Synod before the tribunal of the public, 
and thus materially involving the interest 


of the Presbyterian body, naturally oecu} 


pied the principal part of our time and até 
tention. At our meeting iu 1812, Dr 
Black called the atrention of the Synod to 
Dr. Dickson’s Narrative, denominating 
that part of «wt which related to the Synod, 
“a mass of uistatement aud misrepresem 
taton.” Outof this “ abominable mass,” 
he selétred “ six points,” and by the zeab 
ousaid of Mr. Thompson, ot Carnmoney, 


was assisted to a srugnth ; On each of whitht 


as 
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he made severe aniraadversions, and on 
the whole, succeeded in exciting a pretty 
general abhorrence both of Dr. Dickson and 
his publication. This general feeling led 
to the condemnation of Dr. Dickson’s book; 
to a motion for cutting himself off from 
the body; to thanks to Dr. Black * for his 
zeal and abilities,” and to a request, that 
he would publish his Speeches in our vindica- 
tion. In vain it was represented, that the 
world would look upon our decision with 
suspicion, we, ourse!ves, being accusers, Wite 
ness t, judyes, and jury / that our determi- 
nation was rash and inconsiderate, nine- 
ionths of the ministers having never read the 
book, and of course, yielding their own 
understandings to Dr, Black’s assertion ; 
and that it was an unprecedented thing 
to thank a man-for a Speech. The spring- 
tide of pious indi ynation had set in, and im- 
pelled by the storm of Dr. Black’s elor 
guence, easily surmounted a few oppos- 
ing banks, and overwhelmed the hapless 
Dickson, and his “ mass of falsehoods,” 
This statement disproves the assertion in 
the minute of 1812, that Dr. Black was 
* unanimously thanked, and requested to 
publish” There was a very sensible and 
respectable opposition, who finding that 
they were unable to stem the downward 
torrent of party rage, and ignorant zeal, 
sat in gloomy silence, convinced that time 
would hush the storm, and still the agitat- 
ed waves. Asa signal mark of clemency, Dr, 
Dickson was not cut off from the body, 
however, on the single evidence of Dr, 
Black, but graciously allowed a whole 
year to draw up an aa apology satisfactory to 


p tie Synod. “ That is, (one of your sneer- 


ing Magazine writers would say,) he was 
kindly permitted to perform an impossi- 
bility.” 

lu this state stood affairs at the close of 
our session in 1812. Subsequently, Dr, 
Klack published Ais Statement, and Dr. Dick- 
son his R tractations ; and at our last meet- 
mg, the Synod came with tranquillized 
passions, and better informed minds, to 
review its Own conduet, and that of the 
two Doctors, 

‘The business of Review was opened by 
4 junior member, Mr. WittiaM Porter, 
ot Newtownlimavady, in a speech which 


Bill not be soon forgotten; a speech re- 


plete with manly, liberal, candid senti- 

ments, and delivered in a style of elo- 

quence, which would command the at- 

tention even of the British senate. He 
arly balanced the rights of individuals, 

and bodies of men. He took a masterly 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LX, 


view of the situation and character of the 
Syred, He pointed out the dilemmas into 
which individuals and sod¢iecties are free 
quently drawn, by attending to the suge 
gestions of prejudice and passion, rather 
than those 'of candour aud reason,, He 
gave a striking picture of the unhappy 
effects of clerical rancour and division ; 
showing, that for the sakeof religion, the 
ministers of the gospel should not only be 
Sree from crimes, but, if possible, uasuspected 
of criminality. He pointed out the jealous 
eye with which the public would view 
the proceedings of judges in their own cause; 
and the still more distrustful eye with 
which those judges ought to view their 
ovum conduct, lest their judgment should 
be biassed by selfishness or pride, He des 
clared his conviction, that the last Synod 
had been hurled from the seat of honour, 
by the whi:lwind of passion; that they 
had lost much, as a body, in the estima 
tion of the Presbyterian people; that he, 
as an individual, felt both shame and ree 
gret, for having, in some degree, acqui- 
esced in the proceedings of the last year, 
relative to Dr. Dickson, and that, in order 
to redeem his own character, and that af 
his brethren, he would enter upon a ree 
view of Synadical measures, regarding Dr, 
Dickson, from the year 1798-9, endea- 
vouring to make censure light wherever 
it was merited, upon the Synod, Dr. Dick- 
son, or Dr. Black. He expressed his in- 
tention of taking Dr. Black’s Statement ae 
a text-book, on which he intended to 
ground a series of motions. 

This proposition met with warm oppo- 
sition from many members, who had held 
fore-ground situations in the transactions 
of the preceding meeting, I am not at 
liberty to judge what the motives were 
which induced those zealous gentlemen 
to desire that the business might be quash- 


‘ed, byt their reasons were certainly very 


flimsy. However, when the business had 
been retarded for nearly 20 hours, by vae 
rious shifts and manceuvres, it was decided 
by a vote of the house, that Mr. Porter. 
should be permitted to proceed with his 
motions. é 

I do not recollect the precise words of 
those motions, and several proposed a- 
mendments; but you may rely upon my 
accuracy as to their substance and bearing. 

Substance of First Muetion——Vhat the Sy-- 
nod of 1799 acted inconsideratcly, in assert- 
jug that two of its members, (Dr. Dickson 
and Mr. Smith,) then in confinement, were 
“* implicated in treasonable or seditious prag¢- 
oy 





tices"—these words being liable to an un- 
favdurable ¢onstruction, respecting those 
two gentlemen. The former part of this 
sentence contains the original motion, and 
the latter an amendment to it, which were 
carried by a considerable majority, after a 
léng discussion, and an aged opposition. 
The decision of this question condemns the 
first of Dr. Black's charges of calumny, 
against Dr. Dickson. 

‘Substance of Secon!’ Motion —That the Sy- 
nod of 1805 acted improperly, im dismissing, 
without consideration, a memorial from 
Dr. Dickson, inquiring, “ whether te was 
alluded to, in the minute of 1799, as one 
of those persons implicated in treasonable 
of seditious practices.” You, and I, and 
other plain people, supposed, that the cold, 
insulting, unmanly, (some have said un- 
christian-like,) conduct of the Synod of 
1805, would have excited a burst of in- 
dignation from all who qwere net members 
of it, and an expression of unfeigned con- 
trition from those who were; but what 
was our astonishment, when the motion 
was carried, only by a very small majority ! 
The decision of this question proves, that 
Dr. Dickson, in expressing his indignation 
at the conduct of the Synod of that year, 
was not altogether a vile slanderer. . 

Substance of Third Motion—That the Sy- 
nod of 1799 acted wrong, in suspending 
tle payment of Dr. Dickson’s bounty, 
whilst he was in confitiement. This ,10- 
tion was withdrawn, in consequence of an 
explanation from Dr. Black to this effect, 
“That lie «Dr. Black) was in Dublin a 
short time before the meeting of Synod of 
that year, and had a conversation with the 
Secretary of State, (Lord C—stle—gh, I 
believe,) who said that the Irish govern- 
ment was very much surprized to find, 
that the Synod of Ulster issued Regium 
Donum to men in confinement on suspi- 
cion ‘of disloyalty ; and ‘that his having 
communicated this to the meeting, was the 
cause Of the suspension of Regium Donum 
from Dr. Dickson and Mr. Smith.” 

te was argued, that no verbal commu- 
nication from atiy oné membér of govern- 
ment, to any one member of Synod, could 
with propriety be made the ground of a 
public, official act, as there might be a 
possibility of both the influencing individ- 
wals bemg actuated by motives of personal 
hostility; which was probably the ‘/uct in 
Tor. Dickson's case. It was also argued, 
that Dr. Black should have stated: this ¢ir- 
eumstance im his “ Substance,” and not have 
permitted the world to receive an inju- 
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rious impression’ respecting the conduct of 
thé Synod, where he knew it was directed 
by the civil authorities. Under al! the cir- 
cumstances of the case, however, it was 
generally thought, that gonsidering the 
delicate situation in which the Synod of 1799 
stood, if it had done wrong, it had done 
so from a pardonable wmidity. But 
though the motion was not pressed, it wae 
not thought that Dr. Dickson, being ig- 
norant of the facts above stated, had beea 
(as Dr. Black insinuates in his Speeches,) 
guilty of calumny or slander, in publish- 
‘ig to the world, that the Synod had acted 
towards him with seyerity. | 
Substance of Fourth Motion—TYhat Dr, 
Dickson has not substantiated his charge as 
gainst the Synod, of having improperly 
excluded the congregation of Keady, from 
the list of those, whose ministers are en- 
titled to bounty. There were two at- 
tempts made to modify this motion, but | 
believe it passed pretty nearly in its origi- 
nal form.’ Some members however, con- 
tended that Keady had been overlovked, and 
its memorials treated with coldness; and I 
am convinced that there was a general 
feeling, that Dr. Dickson's complaints res- 
pecting it, were not alto, cther unfounded; 


nor so unjust as to bring upon him the | 


censure of wilful misstatement. 
Substance of Fifth &. otion.—T hat Dr, 


Dickson’s charge against the Synod, of a 


motion being made in 1799, to cut him off 
from the Lody, when he was a prisoner in 
Fort-George, is unfounded. “This was carried 
without opposition ; but still it was urged 
in palliation, that Dr. Dickson had receiv. 
ed incorrect information, from persons who 
confounded and misunderstood the pro- 
ceedings of Synod ; and besides, that he 
does not assert it asa fact, but only asa 
doubiful matter. Ny man would attempt to 
justify Dr. Dickson in this point; yet I 
do not believe, that there is one member 
of the Synod, except Dr. Black and perhaps 
one senior and one “ junior member of great 
respectability,” who would say that he has 
issued to the world * a made up slander,” 
when he declares that he relied on received 
information, 

Substance of Sixth Moetion-——That Dr 
Dickson is incorrect in stating that a motiow 
Was at any time made, for the purpose of 
excluding him from being a contributet 
to the Widows’ Fund; and his wife and 
family from the benefits thereof. ‘This 
was also carried after a slight opposition; 
bur‘t was admitted that there was a dit 
cussion on the subject in the year 1800 of 
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$801, which might readily lead Dr. Dick- 
gon into an error, (he not being present,) 
and which must, in the eyes of every un- 
prejudiced mian, rescue him front the 
charge of * studied misrepresentation. 
These three motions (4th, 5th, 6th) 
were handed to Dr. Dickson for his con- 
gideration until next Sederuat, and Mr, 
Porter proceeded. 
Substance of Seventh Motion —That a 
charge preferred against Dr. Dickson By 
Mr. ‘Thompson and Dr. Black, of having 
grossly violated truth and decency” in 
his statement relative to Mrs. Porter, has 
not been substantiated. This motion ex- 
cited a considerable ferment, and drew 
forth many bold assertions. Dr. Dickson’s 
statement is, that a motiou was made and 
discussed in the year 1793, and followed 
up and lost in 1799, for erasing the name 
of Mrs, Porter from the list of annuitants 
on the Widows’ Fund. Mr. Thompsoa 
and Dr. Black, both, forcibly and repeat- 
edly denied, that any motion wag made, 
or any discussion entered into, on the 
subject in 1798, but admitted that some 
sonversation had taken place in 1799. Here 
a most unpleasant scene ensued. Several 
members of known worth and integrity, 
rose, and proved, beyond contradiction, that 
there had been, not only a disézssion, but 
a warm and tedious discussion in 1798, and 
also in the following year. One gentle- 
man said that he had himself taken a con- 
siderable share in that of 1798. At this 
time I believe every one thought that the 
matter would be put to rest in a few mos 
ments. But, no. The two gentlemen, 
beaten from the outWork of discussion, fled 
to the citadel of motion, specific motion 3 and 
there after hiirling down several - missile 
weapohs, Dr. Black, as a routing blow, 
ted part of a letter from an absent 
member, which stated, “ that the sen- 
timents of the contributors had been 


%0 fully ascertained by the discussion 


that it was thougtit unnecessary to put the 
question.” But this was a most unfortunate 
effort, the Jeter dart flew innoxious over 
his assailants; was seized by a youth of 
some activity, and being hurled at the 
Doctor, laid him prostrate ; for the very 
circumstance of there being a question to 
be put, proved incontrovertibly that there 

d been a motion, or something equiva- 
lent to amotion, before the house! Here 
again it wasthought that the business would 
be issued ; but it once more took an unex- 
pected turn. Compassion for the fallen great, 
took possession of the hearts of the majority 
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of the Synod. The previous question Was MOve 
ed; discussion interrupted, and substantial 
justice sacrificed to the feelings of indivi- 
duals. Against this procedure, 22 Min- 
isters and 10 Elders entered their protest. 

Mr. Porter then came to his grand ino- 
tion, the disavowal of Dr. Black's publica- 
tion, as not containing the sensiments of 
the Synod. Here he adverted to four 
errors acknowledged by Dr. Black; to 
those points which the Synod had con- 
demned by its own vote; to Dr. Black's 
foul insinuation, (it has been said tmerious- 
Ly,) uttered under the mask of gratitude to 
Heaven ; (Substance, tc. p. 19.) to his pres 
sumptuous appeal to the Catholics ;, and to 
the whole tenor and spirit of his production, 
as breathing a something inconsistent with 
the mild, gentle, and forgiving dictates of 
the gospel. He then made a motion to 
the following effect: 

‘That this Synod does not consider itself 
responsiéle for the contents of a pamphlet 
entitled, * Substance, &c.” published by 
the Rev. Dr. Black, since its last meeting. 
This motion was followed up and support- 
ed by many excellent strictures on the 
Publication, which contains a Preface, 
Appendices, and many other exceptiona- 
ble parts, not anticipated in the foolish re- 
quest of the Synod of 1812, 

It would be hard, and perhaps unchari- 
table to gay, that Dr. Black finding the 
motion would be easily carried, and seeing 
that he must fall, wisely endeavoured tu 
break the fall, I shall therefore say, that 
he rose and said in a most handsome may- 


ner, “* Moderator, 1am perfectly at ease, 


as to what may be said of my publication, 
or of myself. I am sound ere, ‘(laying 
his hand in a very impressive manner upva 
his heart,) and can bear a little censure, 
though rather unused to it from this body. 


And to save the precious time of this Sy- 


nod for much more important concerns 
than any that relate,to me, | close with 
the motion betore you, and here freely 
take upon myself, tlie sole responsibilit 
for the contents of the work alluded to.” 
Here then Dr. Black's case closed, and 
Dr. Dickson was called on (having. had 
one night for consideration,) to express 
his sentiments respecting the decision of 
the questions put into his hands. He rosé, 


‘and read in part from a M.S. what he 


termed his Apology. In one point, name. 
ly, that of a motion. being made to’ expel 
him from the Synod, he acknowledged 
himself to have been Jed astray, and ex. 
pressed bis heartfels regret for having 


t 
* 
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published, even from misinformation, 
what was incorrect, and injurious to the 
characters of his brethren. He expressed 
his desire to be amenable to the regulations 
of Synod ; but could not co-incide with 
their decision on the other two points. 
And he solemnly declared, that he never 
charged or suspected the Synod, as a body, 
of inimical intentions towards him, but 
only “ Dr. Black and his committee.” 

The “junior minister of great respecta- 
bility” renewed his motion for Dr. Dick- 
son's expulsion, alleging that his apology 
was only an aggravation of the original 
offence. Ihave since heard that some low 
“ yoice” seconded this zealous motien, 
but for the honour of the body I must say, 
that I do not believe it received even that 
amall mark of attention. After some conver- 
‘sation however, the ‘following resolution 
was agreed to: 

That though this Synod does not ap- 
prove of Dr. Dickson’s apology ; it is 
agreed, under ali the circunisances of the 
case, todismiss the business. 

So much for the Doctors. 

The next imporstant affair that occupied 
eur attention, was the case of Clare con- 
gregation. We found that the spirit of 
obstinacy and illiberality was not broken 
by our exertions during the last year ; and 
that it had been fostered in a most unchris- 
tian-like manner by the Seceders, who 
supplied the disaffected with preaching. 
A few families still remain attached to Mr. 
Adams, but a very large majority declared 
in a memorial, their determination never 
to wait on his ministry. In this most me- 
lancholy and distressing case, the Synod 
resolved, that Mr. Adams has a right to 
the Regium. Donum, and that if the con- 
gregation of Clare do not wish to hear 
him, they may choose and pay an assistant. 
} dare not hazard an observation on this 

delicate and unhappy subject. But there 
is one to which } can turn with pleasure; 
Imean our declaration m favour of civil 
and religicus liberty. 

The first intention on this point was 
to have conveyed our sentiments in an 
Address to the Prince Regent. But in 


reverting to recent occurrences, and an- 
cient precedent, we found very substan- 
tial reasons for preferring a runic DECLA- 
nation, which would of nccessity meet 


[July. 


the eve of public men. It must be evident 
toevery one, that our principal view in 
publishing our sentiments at this tine, 
was, to give our feeble aid to the just 
claims of our Catholic fellow-subjects. I, 
with a few others, thought that we ought 
therefore to have expressed our aim to aa 
explicit, candid manner ; and an address 
was drawn up to that effect, which entered 
fully imto the rights and reasons of Cathohe 
emancipation. It is but justice to Dr, 
Black, to state, that the address alluded to 
met his decided approbation, and that 
the Synod did not contain a man who ex- 
pressed himself more warmly, the friend of 
our unprivileged countrymen’s claims, But 
moderation Was the order of the Gay, and 
though we have lost a great deal in spirit, 
we have perhaps gained a great deal io 
unanimity. Even asthe declaration stands, 
there was a small opposition, but so truly 
contemptible was it, that it rather added 
lustre to the cause. Our primary aim as 
1 before observed, was Catholic Emanci- 


pation’; our secondary aim was English | 


Dissenting Emancipation. Should: our 
publication contribute in the slightest de- 
gree to either, we shall have cause to re- 
joice that we gave it to the world, though 
from the hasty manner in which it was 
drawn up, it is neither so warmly, nor so 
well expressed as we could have desired, 
That every mind may be emancipated 
from the dominion of error, every seul 
from the dominion of vice, every son ¢ 
God from the dominion of debasing se 
tude, and every nation from the deso 
ing hoirors of war, is the heart-felt pray+ 
er of 
Yours, very truly, 


—_ 





P.S. The declaration alluded to aboye, 
was drawn up by a committee of five, and 
founded on a document written by Dr. 
Wm Neilson of Dundalk, who laid it before 
the Synod. Dr. Dickson, though his senti« 
ments cannot be doubted, did not introduw 
the business, nor open his lips on the 
subject, (as has been insinuated on misin 
formation by a very respectable Catholit 
gentleman,) nor did any of the eight Dit 


senting members express their fears of anf 
noble Lords! ' 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


N the 29th ult. the House of 
O Commons, or, much more pro- 
perly speaking, several individuals 
in that house, were pleased to re- 
buke the Orange-system, or associa. 
tions against society ; a system, 
which, contrary to law, and in des- 
pite of law, is now with an invisible 
and creeping influence, communi- 
cating its contagion throughout Eng- 
land. This rebuke was given, and 
will, we dare say, be taken, pretty 
much in the same manner as that of 
a fond mother to her froward chil- 
dren. “Naughty boys as you are, 
never in future let me know of your 
doing such things, at least in my 
sight. or else” —But the sturdy and 
malicious brats, hardened in vicious 
habits, and cursed with the insensi- 
bility and selfishness of polite edu- 
cation, make game of any admoni- 
tion strong as words can make it ; and 
sill, when out of sight, encourage 
each other in robbing poor birds of 
their young, impaling insects, lacer- 
ating flies, and thus, by an early 


Ld *y . ; 
disregard of life in other creatures, 


qualifying themselves in proper sea- ° 


son fur more glorious slaughter, at 
the timt, when exchanging pins and 
pen-knives for swords and bayonets, 
they may engage in the business of 
the bloody field,gand relax, only 
occasionally, into the domestic di. 
versions of Domitian 

The Orange Societies have then 
met with a severe rebuke from seve- 
ral members in the House of Com- 
mons. Yet, in adistrict of the very 
County of which Lord Castlereagh 
18 representative, we cee at this mo- 
ment meetings of these Lodges ad- 
Vvertised for the 12th July, with 


numbers of 4nd 500, indicating their 
rapid multiplication. Under the awful 
responsibility of Parliament for the 


continuance of peace and good or- 
der in society, exemplified so late- 
ly by timely and vigorous examples 
made among the lowest orders, might 
it not have reasonably been conclud- 
ed, that it would have been eguaily 
alert in meeting, with something 
more than rebuke, the menaces of 
this anti-social and aristocratic cone 
spiracy, Of which the shoots are 
plainly to be seen, but the roots pe- 
netrate too deeply to be yet discov- 
ered? If, during the interval of 
session to session, the mole will not 
be more indefatigable under ground, 
than this system will be above it, in 
covertly adding strength to their 
constitution, imposing upon the cre- 
dulous, rousing every latent terror 
among the timid, insinuating with 
slimy secresy through all profes. 
sions, and turning the very victories 
of the British arms into motives for 
prolonging the captivity and rivet- 
ting the chains of their fellow-sub- 
jects and fellow-couutrymen ; if we 
say, in this interval, this armistice, 
and seeming cessation of hostilities 
in the smothered war of the country, 
the Orange system should, in con- 
tempt of personal rebuke, seek for 
shelter under the auspices of per- 
sons of high rank, and thrive under 
the countenance of those who may 
sit, like Cesar, calm, and seemingly 
unceuscious in the Senate-house, 
while Cataline, their friend and a- 
gent, is busy at work in the streets, 
iv the lanes and alleys of the metro- 
polis, in the different districts of the 
country, will not. the Parliament 
then have to reproach themselves for 
the lightness and inefiicacy of this 
their late rebuke, chen, when an in- 
fluence behind ibe throne will not 
only become greater than the 
throne, but probably will be able to 
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domineer over the legislature itself, 
when perhaps that House which, in 
this session, hung upon the bailance, 
will succumb to a sinistrous influ- 
euce, (which increasing in magai- 
tude and importance is sure to cail 
itself the sense of the country,) and 
in consequence of their fears, will 
not dare to vindicate the British con- 
stitution, and to save the Irish peo- 
e. 
PN, we are far from thinking that 
the House could have procrastinated 
the passing of an emancipation bill, 
in order vo obtain, before their next 


meeting, a better pretert tor still 


further procrastination. Bui we do 
believe that in this interval, or sus- 

nsion of arws, the Orange comba- 
tants will be as busied as the belli- 
gerents on the continent during 
their armistice, in collecting aad 
concentrating their forces in silence 
and secresy, in order to supply the 
House on its next meeting with such 
a pretext, if it be then disposed to 
make use of it. Then, we doubt 
not, some member will arise, big 
with the sworn sense of the country, 
and exclaim, “ if you once pass this 
bill, you will raise a rebellion, the 
people will desert you, the army will 
destrt you, and perhaps some new 
Cromwell will take advantage of the 
national disaffection, intrude him- 
self into that chair, and order that 
mace to be removed from the ta- 
bie.” 

Thus, while these Orange associ- 
ators know, that kings have been 
dethroned for assuming a power to 
dispense with the laws, while they 
accuse the Catholic church of absolv- 
ing subjects from their allegiance to 
the Sovereign, they, in reality as« 
sume every attribute of the papacy 
which they denounce, in its very 
worst vusurpations. ‘They bind 


“themselves by an obligation which 


actually abrogates the oath of alle- 
giance, cashiers not one branch but 


(July. 
the whole of the legislature, super- 
sedes the British constitution, pré- 
pares treason, and anticipates rebel- 
hou. While they pouf poison inte 
the ear of the sleeping Rewent, the 
diadem is made away with, the Bri- 
tish constitution is pulled down, and 
the Orange constitution is placed in 
its stead. We should have expected 
that under all the circumstances and 
impending commotion of this por- 
tion of the empire, it would have 
well become the House to have ap- 
pointed a committee for the sole 
and express purpose of making a 
report of the state of Ireland, the 
state of its politico-religious parties, 
so perfectly incompatible with any 
prospect of settled govertimient; the 
state of its political soldiery, the 
state of its political yeomanry ; in 
short, to determine for the guidance 
of the ensuing session, whether 
there be any practicability, or possi- 
bility of Ireland remaining for any 
length of time in its present situation, 
and let this commission consult theit 
knowledge in history from the re« 
motest ages tO the preserit, and their 
Own experience in human nature, 
for an answer to the pressing ques- 
tion, 

It indeed appears to us, that if 
any long protraction be made in the 
effectuai luterposition of legislature, 
either by the repeal, or by the re- 
enactment of the penal code, which 
may be abie to settle the inhabitants 
of this island im the consciousness of 
social security, or in the silence of 
the grave, this mast be the conse- 
quence, There must take place an 
absolute and imperative necessity of 
resortin to  counter-assuciations, 


(the mine naturally suggests the 
counter-mine,) which, working with 
the same activity, concealed in the 
same ambush of secresy ; (self de- 
fence being instigated into vindictive 
retaliation, disregarded prayers and 
petitions thrown ‘aside, corrupting 
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into disaffection and plot,) until this 
miserable people become to each other 
astwo tribes of the most Savage In- 
dians who glory in the degeneracy 
of human nature, take their names 
from beasts of prey, howl in 
the wilderness, slide through the 
swamp, and are fit compatriots’ for 
the ouran-outang,.the tiger, and the 
snake. We, then, again repeat, 
could the recess of Parliament have 
been better occupied than by a 
committee of the House collecting 
data and documents, or by exami- 
nation on the spot, laying. the 
round-work of a report to be laid 
Entons the ensuing Parliament upon 
the actual condition of Ireland, its 
perturbed state, and its fearful ex- 
pectancies, a just and impartial in- 
quest upon the country, the regimen 
aid remedies necessary to be adopt- 
ed, and thus, by timely prevention, 
save this unhappy island from the 
ills with which it is threatened, as 
calamitous as those which it has ex- 
perienced ? The superior magistra- 
cy of the empire may be supposed 
to reside in Pariiament, and if it be 
as inactive asthe inferior magistracy, 
will not the country be abandoned 
to the ferocity of parties who will 
despise the rebuke of individuals 
however respectable, sheltered be. 
neath the sanction and secret en- 
couragement of high and mighty 
leaders ? 

The Catholics of Ireland in their 
last Aggregate meeting beld on the 
29th uit, resolved that their renew 
ed petition shall be presented to 
both Houses at the earliest period of 
the ensuing session of Parliament, 
The petition adopted* is pitched ap. 


— oO —- 
—-— 





———- — 





* See a copy of this energetic address a- 
mong the Documents. A-few lines written 
at Dungannon, in the inspiration of the 
moment, resounded through the empire, 
and ushered in the short era of Irish inde- 
pendence, May che present paper intro 
suce a new and more fortunate era! 
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ona higher key than asual; it yi- 
brates through all its parts with a 
tone, which in quantity, force, and 
momentum will make itself distin- 
guished, and will arrest the ear of 
the heart, after the previous conyic- 
tion of the patesiiay If it 
stoops, it is with majestic lowliness ; 
ifit begs, it begs like Belisarius ; 
and*indeed we are tired of the repe- 
tition of dry, technical, professional 
petitions, convincing without per- 
suading, the mere osteology of com- 
position, and when we use a hard 
word, we find it not harder, nor 
drier than the documents it charac- 
terizes, There is (we know and deel, 
it,) a majesty attending all constitute 
ed authorities from the highest to 
the lowest, from the King to the 
Constable, which should claim sube 
missive approach, and suitable res- 
pect; but there is also a majesty on’ 
the suffering side which knows its 
duty to itself, and preserves an in- 
herent. dignity, whatever be the 
presoure of external circumstances, 

ike Marius when an alien sitting on, 
the ruins of Carthage, and rumina- 
ting on his return to his country, 
and the means of being restored to 
his ancient ylory.. 5 ; 

The Catholics of Ireland. sorely. 
wounded in spirit, but sympathising, 
with distress wherever it prevails, 
have considered it as their boanden 
duty, from the circumstances of the, 
miserable manufacturers, to_ give 
decided preference to the use of 
Irish manufactures, in which they, 
earnestly solicit the concurrence of 
the whole Irish people; and surely 
there cannot be a more peaceful yet; 
efficacious means of demonstrating. 
to the most thinking people an the 
face of the globe, that their selfish, 
interests are bestto be promoted b 
contributing to the general ge 
The same experiment on English. 
sensibility was once before tried in, 
the year 1780, and with great suce, 
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cess. Mr. Gratian then led the way 
in a pamphlet recommending the 
exclusive use of Irish manufacture, 
as an effectual antidote against the 
exclusive spirit of British monopoly 
in respect both to commerce and 
constitution ; and as he wrote with 
a pen that burned the paper, per- 
suasion followed him. The nation 
adopted his recommendation, and a 
free trade was thus wrung from the 
gripe of monopoly. It is our firm 
conviction that there can be no more 
powerful argument used with the 
English people, than this measure 
in its nature defensive, and in its ef- 
fects patriotic and protective. Con- 
nected as the world at present ts, 
and mutually dependent, a people 
can always manifest a sense of in- 
justice, and repel injaries, without 
having recourse to arms. 

’ Jt was also resolved, at the same 
Aggregate Meeting, that a second 
petition be prepared, in the event of 
any farther postponement of eman- 
cipation, calling the attention of the 
legislature to the state of the judicial 
system in Ireland, so'as to obtain for 
the Catholics the bene iit of that prin- 
eiple which gives to aliens a jury of 


‘one-half, foreigners; and they also 


resolve to instruct the Catholic board 
to consider of the ‘propriety of im- 
ploring the intercession of the Spa- 
nish Cortes with their ally, our gra- 
cious sovereign, in favour of their 
fellow Catholics in Ireland. 

All these resolutions are, no doubt, 
dictated by an indiznant spirit, very 
opposite to that which, fora course 
of years, bore reiterated insult and 
injury with crouching apathy, and 
a sort of mortal languor, whereas 
the present spirit is more ardent by 
concentration, and kindles by colli. 
sion, and, in reality, makes the ex- 
istence of the Catholic Board not on- 
ly the focus of Catholic feeling, but 
the political lecturer and lessoner to 


the whole Catholic people, Had adini- 
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nistration possessed the lenst sagacity 
or forecast, they would have taken 
the speediest method of dissolving 
such a permanent meeting, by sane- 
tioning a bill of simple repeal, and 
thus have put down the Board, not 
by the arm of the executive power, 
but by the still stronger arm of 
timely conciliativn, aud prudent 
adoption, | 

“For myself,’ says Mr. Scul- 
lv, a Catholic lawyer of high 
consideration for talent and integ- 
rity, “I have never professed nor 
entertained any other view, (viz.) 
than liberty of conscience, or, in 
other words, Catholic emancipation, 
I have never uttered a syllable about 
Parliamentary reform, repeal of the 
Union, or even the abolition of 
tythes. I have souzht only for my- 
self and my countrymen an equality 
of right, respect, and security with 
Laneashire, Yorkshire, or any other 
English district.” We know enough 
of this eacellent man, to say, that. 
when he thus circumscribes his pub- 
lic exertions within a strict Catholie 
circle, we are heartily sorry for it 
on our own account, as part of that 
pubhe thus deprived of his support, 
in a cause where Cath lic emanei- 
pation is, in our mind, nothing more 
than the means, rather than the end; 
but still we do not despair, that if 
such emancipation be still farther 
suspended, we way see hin cohere. 
with his countrymen of all dendmi- 
nations, in more points than this 
single one. Indeed it is this ate 
tachment of general cohesion, which 
gives to the Catholic cause itseif,. 
at least as much support as it has 
hitherto derived from it. When- 
ever that cause loses its  iden- 
tification, and, as it were, i: Jentas 
tion with the general principles of 
liberty, and the great desiderata of 
national fefdrm, it will dwindle and 
degenerate. ‘This is its avimauing: 
soul ; in this, lies its power of Coa 
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vetting the public mind, and, in 
trith, the majority in the Hoase of 
Commons have “done what. they 
could, by suspending the bill of com- 
jlete redress, to enlarge and ampli- 
fy the Catholic community to a knows 
ledge equally Correct and compre- 
hensive, on the trué, basés of just 
and free government. 

As happetis generally when suce 
cess does not attend affiirs carried on 
by principals aud allies, differences, 
iealousies, and altercations are apt 
to follow. Letters of individuals 
have thus come to light, that, for 
the writers’ sakes,* had better have 
remained under the seal of secresy, 
and a lesson is given to eminent men, 
in'general to Write very short notes, 
and to be cautious and chary in sub- 
scribing their names to ‘gossiping 
letters. The scheme of salarising 
the Catholic clergy is discovered to 
have been a pet plan of Lord Castle- 
reavh, (who, for some reuson or other, 
seems to Mr. Butler a real Well-wisher 
to Catholic emancipation. to a great 
extent,) and it is said, on good ave 
thority, would have taken place, had 
it not, very much to their credit, 
been deemed ungracious to accept a 
boon for themselves, when su little 
was done for the body at large. It 
has also appeared, that Mr, Grat- 
tan’s manner has, in several instan- 
ces of late, become shy and incom. 
municative, preferring much an ine 
lercourse with the Euglish Catholics, 
and hence, probably, disapproving 
much of the tone of the speeches. 
made at the Board of the Catholics 
of lreland, We have indéed always 
thought, that however popularized 
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* “ We must also take into actourit the 
undeniable promises of the Prince, the possi- 
bility of Lord Moira’s being driven into 
& situation in which he must bully his Roy- 
al Highness, and lis Royal’ Highness’ 
great unfitness for such an assault.” 

Extract of Charles Butler’s tetter to Mir. Hay: 

BELFAST MAG, NQ. LX, 
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in principle, Mr. Grattan, through 
the whole course of his long politi> 
cal life, and particularly the latter 
part of it, has been considerably aris- 
tocratised in his manners, alloyed by 
his whig counexions ; and Anglicised 
by his more constant intercourse 
with the tigh life of the metropolis, 
which leads a man to look back with 
less interest upon a country that 
once filled his amplest conceptions, 
and now may appear only as a small 
spot in the horizon of hopes and 
prospects, if not for himself, tor bis 
family and its future counexions. 
The Whig party is notoriously an 
aristocracy Im opposition, courting 
the people mach in the same moody 
manner in which Coriolanus sued for 
the Consulship,—* Your voices, most 
sweet voices!” So that we can 
scarcely tell whether such candi- 
dates for popularity be serious or irons 
ical. And the English Catholics 
are little instructed in the extent of 
the grievances which bear so oppres» 
sively upon the great mass of the 
Catholic community. They. may 
be good Catholics, but they are per- 
fect strangers to Ireland. They are 
a mere appendage to the substantive 
importance of the Catholic cause in 
Ireland. ' 
What we foreboded in the begin. 
ning of this Retrospect lias actuall 
taken place, The 12th of the pre- 
sent month has been conimemorated 
from year to year; asa memorial of 
civil war, and the conquest of our 
native country, And the custom is, 
(hear it, with wonder, ye nations of 
Europe!) for parties of people to 
march, with drums beating, colours 
flying, and tricked out with orange 
lillies and ribbons, emblematic. of 
the said conquest, with the book of 
their laws, braving the British con- 
stitution; and also, it we be not mise 
informed, the Bible. itself, upon 
which they have sworn a conditional 
allegiance to the British government, 
i 
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borne in front of their martial array. 
The Bible! the Gospel which an. 
nounces “ Glory to God in the high- 
est’; on earth, | Peace and’ Good- will 
among men.” ‘These marchings 
have been usvally made under the 
eye of magistracy, with the conni- 

vance of the ruling authorities, civil 
and military, abd have ge nerally 
been sanctioned by the clergy ina 
sermon from the pulpit. Never, we 
believe, has there occurred a stran- 
yer occurrence in the history of a 
civilized and Christian comunity. It 
is a commemoration which must in- 
dved be considered pretty much in 
the same light, as if Alexander, aller 
the battles of Arbela and Issus, had 
proclaimed their annual celebration, 
for all future time, throughout the 
whole Persian Umpire; as if Wil- 
liat the Conqueror bad ordered the 
battle of Hastings and the triumph 
of the Normans to be, in the same 
wmauner, handed down by the British 
people to the latest posterity ; as if 
Edward I. and Edward Ul. had im- 
posed the same obligation of record. 
ing the eonguests of Wales and of 
Scotland, upon Welchmen = and 
Scot¢hmen, to the latest genera- 
tiofis, 

On the 12th, therefore, as usual, 
the Orange processions took place 
in several places. If they were not 
calculated so materially to disturb 
the peace of the country, and once 
a year to produce an exacerbation 
of popular ante sity, their fantastic 
sashes and insignia ill comporting 
with the gravity of professional men, 
who iu their clerical end magisterial 
characters, ought to be conservators of 
the peace, and their awkwardly aping 
the mummeries of Freemasonry, ‘are 
well calculated io excite the smile 
of ‘contempt, But they are essen 
tially different in their views and 
ends from Freemasons. The one is 
a drinking-clab of men associated for 
she purposes of conviviality, often 


[July. 


ending in folly and excess, but un- 
counected with parties, and not res 
jeciing any sect from their assem 
blies. The other is a highly dan- 
gerous body, seeking by their pre- 
ponderance at once ‘to overawe the 
legitimate authorities of the state, if 
at any time they should differ from 
them, as may appear by their condi- 
tional oath of allegiance. ‘To-day, 
they may be for government, and 
to-morrow against them. They are 
also weil inclined to oppress their 
neighbours, and by acry of selfish 
aud exclusive loyalty, to arrogate to 
themselves an influence, which they 


know how to turn to their advantage 


in the article of “ sordid lucre ” The 
ridiculous farce of the morning was, 
in Belfast, turned into a tragedy in 
the evening, Some Orangemen, af- 
ter having gone to Lisbura to meet 
their brethren, and been partakers 
with them in a tumultuous exhibi- 
tion of loyalty, in which their shouts 
to excite each other's courage, aad 
keep up their spirit of animosity, to- 
wards their peaceable neighbours, 
might be considered to vie with the 
howlings of Indian savages, returns 
ed in the evening, and in their pro 
cession through the town, met with 
some interruption at first Tous boys, 
but afterwards the aflray became 
very serious, and two boys, or young 
men, were killed by the Orange- 


men, and several others wounded.* 


For the present, it appears more 


suttable to forbear to enter inioa. 


detail of thew proceedings. They 
are to undergo a strict legal investi- 
gation at the ensuing assizes, and a 
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“It is worthy of remark, that of the 
two men murdered, and of those wounded, 
only one was a Catholic, Two important 
observatious occur, The dishke to Orange» 
processions is net confined to Catholics; 
and no one is safe from their outrages, ex- 
cept perhaps their sworn brothers, Mo> | 
derate members of the Church of Englandy" 


and Dissenters of all denominations, may. 
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full account of the trials may be ex- 
pected in’ our ensuing hunber, bat 
ai present, not being inclined, in 
the most remote degree, to attempt 
to prejudice the juries who may hap- 
pen to be called upon te act, or pre- 
maturely to disclose the evidunce, 
we shal! strictly forbear to enter ito 
the details of the riots, and confine 
ourselves to making observations on 
the illegality aad bad policy of 
Orange societies. 

I. has been alleged, as an excuse 
fur persons of higher rank heading 
the Orange processions, that as the 
lower classes will, parade, others 
should take the lead to keep them 
in proper order. Is it then come to 
this point? Have the more igno- 
rant part of the Orangemen been 
so hallooed on by their leaders, that 
the influence of these leaders can- 
hot now restraim them from, farther 
illeyalities? If such assertions were 


uve; it would. indeed: be a ‘most 'se- 


vere impeachment of the'loyalty of 
Orangemen. But the real state of 
the case appears rather, to be, that 
the body of Orangemen are mere 
instruments in the hands’ of their 
leaders, to be wielded at pleasure for 
their sinister purposes, and then on 
their leaders rests the héavy respon- 
sibility of seducing the ignorant into 
illegal associations and processions, 
and on them, as the primte promo. 
ters of the business, also rests the 
accountability for all the disturban- 
ces, riots, and murders, which, fol- 
low in consequence. The object of 
waking so greatadisplay of Orange- 
men at the present crisis, and: to ace 
compitsh this end great ‘exertions 


were used in some places, appears 


evidently to have been to intimi- 
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learn how many causes of dread they may 
reasonably have, if the’ continuance of 
such proceedings are permitted, ‘Fhe two 
murdered men are said to be Presbyte- 
rans, 
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date the legislature from. granting 
Catholic emancipation in next ses 
S§10n, ‘ 

in England, the late attempt to 
organize Orange associations has met 
with a severe check, and the efforts 
of Lords Yarmouth and Kenyon have 
hitherto proved ineffectual, notwivh- 
standing the ministerial prints have 
hazarded the-assertion, that persons 
of much higher rank were concerns 
ed.* Iu the Hoase of Cownions, the 
idea of establishing such ‘societies 
in England, was almost unacimous- 
ly reprobated, and the supple Castle« 
reagh, and other ministerial meme 
bers, lent their aid to give @ passing 
blow to a ‘tottering faction, Even 
the sohtary champion of «Irish 
Orangism, Mr. M‘Naghten, at the 
close of an incoherent speech, was 
afraid to acknowledge explicitly that 
he had actually taken the test of these 
societies.. It is but reasonable, that. 
the Imperial Parliament’should exe 
tend the same protection to the 
peaceable inhabitants of: Ireland, as: 
they grantt@ those .in Bugland; by 
putting down the cabals of a secret’ 
association, In the present’ crisis, 
all well-wishers tu the peace of this 
part of the empire are imperatively 
called. upon to exert themselves in 
the most firm and decisive measures 
to endeavour to procure the stigma of 
legal and legislative reprobation to 
be stamped on these illegal associa. 
tions. The moderate part of the 
Protestants of Ireland ought to lose 
no timé in preparing petitions a 
gainst them, to be presented early 
in the ensuing session of Parliament, 
Sir Henry Paroeil ‘has given notice 
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*In public, as well as in private life, 
we sométimes see a strange junction of 
men with opposite and almost irreconcil- 
able vices, nevertheless co-operating to — 
effect a favourite measure. A gate 


courtier, and a fanatical religionist, pror 
duce an odd coalition, 
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of his intention to bring the business 
early forward, and petitions, stating 
the dangers to which the community 
is exposed, from the continuance of 
Orange outrages, would be well cal- 
culated to lay a solid ground tor Par- 
liamentary proceedings. The peti- 
tion of the Protestants of Ireland in 
1412, in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation, effected much in giving to 
the people of England clear views of 
the sentiments of the moderate part 
of the Protestants of Ireland, Ener- 
getic petitions, on the present occa- 
sion, would scarcely fail to raise 
sympathy in the breasts of the uns 
corrupted portion of the population 
of Britain, and would probably in- 
duce the jegislature to give their aid 
to restore harmony to this country, 
too long distracted by the artifices 
of a desperate faction, 

It is not difficult to point put the 
dangers to which any country is 
exposed, which permits within its 
bosom, a secret association, some- 
times appearing to support the laws, 
and at other times mote ready to 
contravene them. The dnfluence of 
such associations has a direct ten- 
dency to corrupt the purity of juse 
uice, and prevent.the equal adminise 
‘yation of the law. Innumerable in- 
ances could be adduced, | If the 
Vrange institutions are not directly 
and by express words hostile to 
Catholics, they certainly produce an 
indirect’ effect hostile to them. 
‘They exclude all Catholics from 
their lodges. They attempt to mo- 
nopolize loyalty, and thus to 
create a prejudice. favourable to 
themselves, and unfriendly — to» 
wards others, An uadue leaning is 
thus preduced, which in eilect does 
zreat mischief by causing the ap- 
pearance of treating all, who are 
not Orangemen, as step-children of 
the state. Dissatisfiaction is pro- 


duced by re-action, and one secret 
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as:ociation is set up to counteract 
another.* 

Clubs and secret associations are 
always anomalies in the state. The 
Jacobin Club in France destroyed 
the efforts of new-born liberty. In 
Ireland, we have long had clubs of 
White-boys, Caravats, and Shana- 
vats, according to the shifting cir. 
cumstances of the times. Liatteriy 
we have had Carders and Thrashers 
antagonist societies to the Orange, 
and fairly deducible from them as 
coutrasted, or opposed to them, 
but taking example from them, and 
mistakenly opposing one ‘error to 
another. We are confident that 
Ireland will never be tranquil while 
Orange societies exist. Let all ille 
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* The distinction of wearing party 
colours, although in the eye of reason sufs 
ficiently insignificant, becomes hurtful 
when th 
As long as Orange processions promote an 
attachment to one colour, green will be’ 
worn by an opposite party. To wear 
either green or orange, considered as an 
abstracted act, is not illegal, the crime, in 
the eye of the law, is to take the secret 
oath either of one party or of the 
other. The injurious consequences of 
wearing orange may be annually seen to 
producea periodical fever at the recur- 
rence of the season. The exhibition of 
orange lilies in their houses, is now given. 
up by most persons in the upper and mid-. 
die ranks of life. So far there is an improve- 
ment, for afew years ago there was an an« 
nual display of these emblems among them)! 
But the mania caught by the former ex+ 
ample of those they looked up to as their, 
superiors, is still retained in many places. 
among the poor. In‘the lanes and suburbs 
of Lisburn, during the week which suc: 
ceeded the 12th, the flower-pot of orange’ 
lilies marked the distinctions and perpetu-’ 
ated the animosities among neighbours 
hardly tobe forgotten till the next seasom, 
of provocation. 
couraged by the influence of those, in 
whose excuse ighorance cannot be plead+ 
ed! . For such is the necessary consequegy 


ces of Orange processions. 


ey are used as symbols of a party. § 


Infatuated bigotry, em § 
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al associations be put down with an 
equal strictly impartial hand. A 
temporary calm, deceitful however 
in the appearances, may take place 
from special commissions to try the 
insurgents of the southern counties, 
Their unorganized, and ill-planned, 
and ill executed systems may be 
put down for atime, but they will 
rise up again on every fresh occa. 
sion. Carders aud Thrashers will 
rise in fresh succession and vadeér 
new names till equal justice be done, 
and Orange rioters be repressed by 
the strong hand of the law, If the 
law is not brought inte action by 
government, who ought to be the 
jmpartial agents on this oceasion, the 
people then must exert themselves, 
ani by a well directed and firm ap- 
peal to the laws, prove that ne part 
of the community with all their fan- 
cied privileges, are exeinpted from 
severe correction for their crimes, 
and that the other part of the peo- 
ple are not left defenceless, or with- 
out the protecting shield of equal jus- 
tice. , 
It is an acknowledged maxim, 
that the first aggressors in a quarrel 
are chiefly to blame. We trust, 
that in the proceedings in the case 
ol the Belfast riots at the ensuing 
assizes, this grand principle of law 
will be strongly insisted on, the 
walking being the first illegal overt- 
wet. We ardently hope that then, 
and inthe course of discussion in the 
next session of Parliament, the law 
will so clearly defined, or if necessary 
additionally’ explained and amended 
by Parliament, that these: irritating 
processions may be prevented in 
future. The sense of the moderate 
part of the community, both here 
and in England is strongly against 
such proceedings. - The. progress, of 
hberality has, within the last two 
years, been considerable, and the 


tide of public opition is turning a-~ 


galnst the system of Orangemen, 
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Even some of the more ‘torpid are 
aroused into disapprobation. 

Let us firmly follow up the 
business by an appeal to Parliament. 
People begin to see the danger of: 
encouraging faction, and are gradu- 
ally disabused from being led away 
by the spirit of a spurious and inte- 
rested loyalty. Dr. M*Nevin long 
ago declared in his examinations in 
1798, that the establishment of 
Orange lodges was a signal for the 
extension of the societies of United 
Jrishmen, The case is similar at this 
day, with allowance for the differ. 
ence of the times. Now a strongly 
felt disapprobation of Orange pro- 
ceedings is likely to drive the rash 
and enthusiastic into counter-associ- 
ations, and mto a re-action which 
may produce a tremendous crash. 
Our call to the moderate part of the 
people is, Lose no time, be firm, 
and immediately petition for the 
suppression of Orange lodges, and 
that Ireland should equally with 
England be put on a like footing, 
both as to an equality of laws, and 
the even-handed administration of 
them. When the house has been 
seton fire by outrages, and a long 
continued intemperate manner of 
proceedings, delavs may be danger- 
ous, perhaps fatal to the peace of 
the country. It is the duty of a 
good citizen to sacrifice some private 
ease in endeavouring to promote an 
object essential to the public peace, 
Orange associations had their rise 
in the county of Armagh. “They ag 
first had the less dignified name of 
Peep of day boys, on account of 
their issuing forth at early hours to 
rob thew Catholic neighbours of 
their arms. They were opposed by 
persons who assumed the name of 
Defenders from their opposition to 
them. Peep of day boys thus ille- 
gal and riotous in their origin, gras, 
dually assumed more appearances af 
regularity in their future progress, 
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and organization. They however 
acquired no greater degree of leyga- 
litv, and retain their original mob- 
bish and unlawful principles. Ha- 
ving, under a mistaken and tem- 


rary system of policy, received a- 


ind of sanction from governmeént, 
or some leading persons io it, they are 
now alike dangérous tothe rule ‘of 
the law, and the peace of the coun- 
try. It is with sincere motives to 
preserve tranquillity, aod to obtain 
telief by moderate, but tirm aud de- 
cisive meastires, that the «o-opera- 
tion of the friends of peace is called 
upon. Letthe question be decided 
by a fair appeal to Jaw and argument. 
Violence on any side ought to be 
deprecated. The cause is good, 
and we hope the advocates will be 
true to it, and to theniselves, and 
persevere until they accomplish the 
object in view by peaceable means. 
Let the iljeégalities and threats of the 
Oranee faction be met with undis- 
mayed courage and a cautious absei- 
nence from imitating their violence, 
Reverse the adage, that laws are 
sifent in the midst of tumult. Now 
let the laws speak, and tumults 
cease. 


“ Let not a feeling of vengeance presume 
to defile 


The cause or the men of the Emerald . 


Isle.” 


One bad effect of the processions 
is to rouse a spirit of hostility, which 
even afrer the day is over, continues 
for a time, like an ebbing tide, to 
send forward a strong wave. These 
bold aksertors of loyalty do not scru- 
pié to violate the law by overt acts of 
mobbing afd rioting, which even 
their leadérs, baving once let loose 
thé passions of the ignorant, find it 
difficult to restrain. Butin vain do 
men’ boast of loyalty, unless their 
cOnduct is loyal, which in strict 
words means obedient to the law. 
All ovher boasts of loyalty are mere 
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pretences, and are founded on_ base 
and interested motives of one kind 
or another. Several overt acts of 
rioting lateiy exhibied by Orange. 
men have been met with the cum 
tempt which they deserve. A maa 
must be timid indeed, and carry his 
principles very loosely about him, 
who would be drivea from his firm 
purpose by the hootings of a mob, 
Yet this mobbish disposition often 
leads to farther and more serious acts 
of aggression, It is well for riote 
ers in the commencement of ther 
career, to look to the ultimate cone 
sequences, Let them not mistake a 
dignified forbearince tor. timidity, 
They may be assured that if they’ 
proceed, severe prosecutions will be 
commenced, and the law may prove. 
too strong for them and their real. or, 
supposed abettors. They may find 
too fate for their ease, the infliction 
of exemplary punishment. on their. 
deeds, The case for Pasliamentary, 
investigation will also be made 
stronger by collecting together ins, 
stances of their rioteus procedure, 


for before Parliament, we trust, the, § 


business will effectually and. fully be 
brought.* | 

The Orangemen rely on_ being, 
sheliered under their oath of secresy, 
and thusevade meeting the question, 
of the legality of their association 
on fair grounds. A public. chal- 
leage has been given to Orangemen, 
to turnish evidence of their haviug 
taken the secret oath in such a mane, 
ner, as that proof may be legen 
substantiated in a court of law, and, 


—+ = ————— 


* The following letter appeared in the 
Dublin Evening Post of the 24th: 

“TO THE MARQUIS OF DOWNSHIRE. 

“ My good Lord, . 

“ These are strange transactions which 

are now continued and practised among 

us, under the very beard of a legitimate com 

stitutional government, The recent mufe 

ders at Belfast and Li ‘urn, lead to civil 

war, forfeitures, ahd ettry other disastrous 
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there are persons who stand pledged 
to bring the business to the test of a 
But Orangemen 
deal in generals, and decline to give 
the specific proof that will be neces- 
sary, securely skulking under the 


cover of an illegal oath of combina. 


tion, and the shelter of a secret as- 
sociation. A serjeant.of the Artillery 
indeed came forward, and declared 
publicly in Lisburn, before a num- 
ber of witnesses, that he had taken 


lt me 
= —_ - - _ ~ — —_——--—_— 
=—- 


consequence incident to irritated passions, 
amid a tremendous population, GoapED 
To pespark. These murders have been 


B committed by an intolerant Protestant fac-_ 


tion, loud, restless, and violent; with 
plausible declarations, and, perhaps, with- 
out uny distinct termination of its views, 
while it is agitating and endangering an 
mpire. Jn “ impartial view of this 
laughter, who have nothing to hope or to 
ear on this side of the grave, the Sove- 
eign of Belfast, who headed this 11LeGAL 
abble, in the Very face of a most recent 
trong determination of the House of Com- 
mons, that Orangé paraders, fully armed, 
hould not be let loase upon a DISARMED 
peasantry; and also my intimate and re- 
parded triend, the Rev. Snowdon Cupples, 
Dignitary of the Church, and Rector of 
isburn, who went out, fully badged, upon 

é Belfast road, to greet and to receive 
his illegal rabble, ovGHT, INSTANTER, 
be both ordered to the Bar of the Lords, 
BO answer, upon oath, (for the Commons 
agnot administer an oath,) such questions 
s shall be put to them, touching waaT 
S THEIR OBJECT, and under what Statute, 
Drangemen audaciously and contumacious- 
y insult his Majesty’s peace and Sovereign 
uthority, by a rebellious display of in- 
tuments of death, and thus disturbing 
he tranquillity of a quiet, unarmed, and 
noffending island. As the first man in 
ister, in point of property, as in point 
hereditary integrity, your Lordship is 


periously summoned by an insulted, 


ave, and now slaughtered population, 
have these unprecedented murders in- 
stigated To THe sources of them, to 
ve the country, and to save yoursezr | 
“I am, my good Lord, most affection- 
ly, “ Witt1AM Topp Jones. 


rever, County of Down, July 20, 1813.” 
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the secret oath of Orangemen; but 
this declaration without farther evi- 
dence is oot sufficient to lead to a, 
conviction. A Granp Secretary 
(what a pompous title!) made a sir 
milar avowal, but he still kept 
within his entreachments, for, on 
his being asked to name a person 
why saw him take the oath, as fure 
nishing grounds for a legal proced- 
ure, he declined to commit himself 
any farther. 

An eminent Counsellor’s opinion 
was taken on the subject, which is 
as follows : 

« Ist. As to the law, I am decid- 
edly of opifion that the conditional 
allegiance sworn to bv the Orange- 
menis illegal, and that whoever 
willingly takes that oath is guilty 
of an indictable offence. 


«2d. As to the fact. The fact 
can, of course, be proved only by a 
person present at the taking of the 
oath, or by confession of the person 
who has taken it. 


“ 3d. To establish the case by the 
evidence of a person present, the 
witness must be able to swear with a 
reasonable certainty, as to the words 
of the oath, with entire precision as 
to its meaning, 


«4th. The evidence of confession 
must apply to the particular oath. 
It is not sufficient that a man should 
confess that he is an Orangeman, or 
that he has taken the Orange oath,, 
unless he describe that oath, or the 
oath being, described to him, admit 
that to be the oath he has taken,” 

The following clause in an Act of 
Parliament, passed. in the year 1787, 
comprehends a}! illegal associations, 
and certainly Orange societies are 
equally, illegal with the less exten- 
sive, and consequently. less danger 
ous, parties of 1737, 

27 Geo. IIl., Chap. 15,, Sec,,.6th, 
— And be it.further enacted, That 
any perso or persons not duly. quar 
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lified by law to administer oaths, 
who shall adminisier, or cause to be 
administered, or tender, or cause to 
be tendered to, or by threats, pro 
Drises, persuasion, or other undue 
means, cause, induce, or procure to be 
taken by any persona or persons any 
ualawful oath or solemn engages 
meat upon a book, or otherwire, 
and being by due course of law 
thereof convicted, shall be adjudged 
guiliy of felony, and may be trans- 
ported for life; and every person 
who shall take any such oath, or 
solema engayement as aforesaid, 
net being thereto compelled by in- 
evitable necessity, and being by due 
course of law thereof convicted, 
shall be adjudged felony, and suffer 
as atelon, and may be transported 
for seven years,” 

If any one is willing to come for- 
ward to avow himself an Orangerman, 
and thus bring to the test of a judi- 
cial decision the legality of the ase 
sociation, let him supply the neces 
sary proof, as stated in the aforesaid 
opinion, aud he shall be met fairly 
and openly ina court of law, other- 
wise let Orangemen cease to boast 
of their loyalty, while they remain 
in direct violation of the laws. 

There is another otfence commit- 
ted by Orangemen which is about 
to become the subject matter of legal 
prosecution ; the assembling by day 
with an unusual badge or dress. The 
Act 16 aod 17 of Geo. ILL, chap. 21, 
passed in 1775--6, called “an act 
to prevent aud panish tumultuous ris- 
ings of persons within this kingdom,” 
in the 2d section, provided, that “if 
any persons being armed with any 
weapons whatsoever, or disguised 
in any manner whatsoever, of 
WEARING ANY PARTICULAR BADGE, 
PRESS, OF UNIFORM NOT USUALLY 
WORN BY THEM UPON THEIR LAWFUL 
OCCASIONS, OR ASSUMING ANY PAR- 
TICULAR NAME OR DENOMINATION, 
NOT USUALLY ASSUMED BY HIS MA-~ 


‘the town of Belfast. When th 
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JESTY’S SUBJECTS ON THEIR LAWFUL 
occasions, should Ris&, ASSEMBLE, 
or AppEan by day or by night to the 
terror of his Majesty’s subjects. 

« Every person so offending, shalf 
be guiliy of an high misdemeanour, 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
&c.” 

The 50th of the King, C. 102, 


which relates exclusively to [reland, | 


makes it criminal to tender, admi- 
nister, indu€e, or persuade any per 
sous to take an unlawful oath, or ta 
assist at doing so; and punishable 
With transpertation for life: and 
makes the taking of any such oath 
punishable with transportation for 
seven years. It defines an tinlawtol 
oath to mean, an oath to bind the 
taker to any association, brothers 
hood, committee, society, or cons 
federacy whatsoever, formed for ses 
ditious purposes, OR TO DISTURS THE 


PUBLIC PEACE, OR TO INJURE THE FF 
PERSONS OR PROPERTY OF ANY PER 


son, &c. On TO OBEY ANY COM 
MITTBE, OR THR RULES OR ORDERS 
OF ANY MAN, OR BODY OF MER, OR 
ANY LFADER, CAPTAIN, OR COMMAND 
Ek. OR TO ASSEMBLE AT THE DE 


SIRE OR COMMAND OF ANY SUCH) 


PERSON OK PERSONS. Opn. not TO 


GIVE EVIDENCE AGAINST ANY BROF- 


THER, associaTE, &c. Ow NoT TO 
REVEAL HIS WAVING TAKEN ANY Il* 
LEGAL OATH; OR NOT TO REVEAL 
THE DOING OF ANY ILLEGAL ACT, &e, 

Such are the statute laws in force 
against illegal oaths. In force, but 
not in operation against Orangemes, 
though they are acted on daily i 
the South, and carried into full & 
fect against the unfortunate peasat 
try. 

An attempt was made to obtains 
town meeting to consider of. the 
riots which have lately disgraced 


meeting assembled, a motion 
made to adjourn, a decided majorit 
voted against the adjourament, 
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and yet the meeting was permitted 


to be dissolved on a temporizing 
compromise jhat a town meeting 
should be held after the assizes. A 


domineering junto attempt to. rule 
the town, and another party calling it- 
f noderate, and who are too much 
deierred to, and permitted tO AaS- 
sume an undoe sway, are onder the 
influence of aculpabletimidity. The 
cowardice of wealth is essentially 
desiructive of public spirit. It re- 
mwatusto be seen whether there is as 
moch public spirit in the town as to 
enable the people to emancipate 
themselves from the thral- 
dom of the corporate and commers 
cjal aristocracy. If the middle class- 
es of society, and the juniors, do 
ho! step forward in a manly assertion 
of their privileges, public-spirit, will 
be but an empty name. The pre- 
sent crisis demands vigorous action : 
it isuot necessary to come forward 
with set speeches. We do not call 
for superficial oratory, which tends 
only to form rbetoricians, and rhe- 
tone has always marked a declining 
state ol ‘liberty. Rather show us the 
young men ardent in the cause of 
iberiy, whose zeal will break oat in 
honest unpremeditated eflusions as 
ions of magmtude require ; 
who while they muse, they feel the 
fire burning, and then they speak 
the undism: ived language of honest 
hearts, “The Athenians know 
whatis good, but the Lacedemoni- 
us practise it !”” 

We have it in our power to state 
that a train is now laying for pursu- 
ins vigorous aclive measures to pro- 
cure a petitio n from the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, and of 
domestic peace, and concoid in Ire. 
land, to be timely prepared for 


}resentation to both Houses of Per- 
branarre nt 


ext 


—_ 
Stl 


double 


occas 


session, praying that Ireland 
nav be equally put under the pros 
teciulon of the jaw, as Great Britain, 


bELFAST MAG, NO. LX, 
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and that all illegal irritating proces- 
sions, dangerous to the peace, 
the lives and properuies of the inha- 
bitants may be suppressed. It is 
hoped that these petitions will be as 
generally signed as the Protestant 
petition of 1812, iu favour of Cathoe 
lic emancipation. It is presumed 
that most who signed that petition 
will sign the present one, and that 
Caiholics also will co-operate with 
their signatures. 

An address has lately appeared 
from the Grand Lodge of the Orange- 
men of Ireland, which, however, 
wants the sanction of a name affixed 
to ii. The promoters of this ad- 
dress, which is written in a very low 
vulgar style, and is abusive and il- 
liberal in the extreme, manifest their 
apprehensions of the illegality of 
their proceedings, when they de- 
cline to authenticate it by a signa 


sO 


ture, lest they should subject them- 


selvesto a legal prosecution. Symp- 
toms of fear are discovered, notwith- 
standing the bullying style of ap- 
pearing to cry out, in the true mane 
ner of bravoes, when under most 
apprehensions, ‘“ Who is afraid?” 
We hope the authors of this anony- 
mous paper will be dragged from 
their retreat, and that this outrageous 
proclamation against law and good 
vovernment will form a prominent 
partofthe Parliamentary investiga- 
tion on this subject, in the ensuing 
session.. ‘They already concede the 
illegality of the conditional oath 
of allegiance of Orangemen, 

An association not to deal with 
Orangemeu, has been set on foot in 
Doblin, under the name of Friends 
of civil and religious Liberty, and 
is likely to spread extensively. 
While doubts are entertained of the 
wisdom and good policy of this mea- 
sure, as Calculated more to irritate 
than to heal, let it be recollected, 
that itis a re-action produced by the 
intolerance of Orangemea, It may 

w 
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be permitted to us, at once to deplore 
the highly blameable causes which 
have produced it, as well ag to dis- 
approve the measure of retaliation, 
which, though in the opinion of some 
it has been forced on by previous 
aggression, is yet likely to produce 
another re-action, which may, in its 
consequences, lead to the prolonga- 
tion of unfriendly feelings. 


In the course of Parliamentary 
proceedings, a curious incident oc- 
curred this month. An Election 
commitiee reported, that the Duke 
of Leeds had unconstitutionally in- 
terfered in the case of an election for 
the borough of Hellestone, in Corn- 
wall. The house agreed to the re- 

ort, but declined to prosecute the 

Juke, although a few days before 
they had committed to Newgate 
Thomas Crogan, for corrupt inter- 
ference in the borough of Tregony, 
and for doing by retail, what the 
Duke had done by wholesale. On 
releasing Crogan, the Speaker, in 
all due form, sternly rebuked him, 
«for the wickedness he had mani- 
fested in his attempt to sap the mo- 
rality of the country, by corrupting 
its citizens in the duties they have 
to perform, and the eminent privi- 
leges they possess.” Grea, men 
have sometimes bad memories, or 
the Speaker might have recollected, 
how great was the wickedness of a 
House of Commons, if it should con- 
»ive at similar practices in any of its 
members, or in the Duke of Leeds 
in the case of Hellestone, or in a case 
which came out during the session 
of the interference of the Duke of 
Cumberland, at Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis. The optics of some 
persons are strangely inverted. In 
their view, the superiority of rank 
diminishes crimes, while in the eyes 
of sober reason it aggravates them. 

A bill was brought in to introduce 
voters from the neighbouring hun- 
dreds intothe borough of Hellestone, 


[July. 


as a punishment for the corruption 


of the inhabitants. Probably the 
voters introduced may be as likely 
to be under corrupt influence as the 
old ones, and if so, the remedy is 
inadequate to the disease. An at- 
tempt, of a more radical nature, was 
made, which might serve as a prece- 
dent in other cases to remove the fran- 
chise from the borough, and transfer 
the right of returning two members to 
one of the Ridings of Yorkshire, 
Thus a plan of a gradual Parliament- 
ary reform might have been laid, by 
Jopping off corrupt boroughs, as 
causes of complaintoccurred. But 
no! itis resolved not to grant radi- 
cal and real reform, either in gene- 
ral or in retail. ‘The bill has since 
been thrown out in the Lords, to 
allow more time for examination of 
witnesses in next session. 

Another instance of Parliamentary 
etiquette, brought to bear against 
the assertion of popular rights, alsq 
occurred. A petition from Notting. 
ham, in favour of reform, was re- 
jected, because it was printed. No 
good reason could be adduced for 
adhering to this unmeaning pune 
tilio of form: but a dry adherence 
to form is often a convenient mode 
of getting rid of troublesome at- 
tempts at reform. The petition was 
disagreeable, and form was brought 
forward to strangle it. Such is our 
present state ! Some reflecting peds 
ple ask where these things will end. 

The protest of Lords Holland and 
Lauderdale, against refusing to en- 
ter into a negociation for peace, is 
given among the Documents. This 


paper contaiss a fair exposition of 


facts, and is deserving of attentioa 
if the people could be disabused 
of their prejudices in favour of pet 
petual war. 

In the East India bill, provision is 
made for establishing what is called 
Christianity in India. One Bishop, 
and three Archdéacons, are to be 
appointed, besides a numerous host 
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of irreguldr missionaries, of various 
and discordant sects, are to be per- 
mitted to go out, subject, however 
to the Board of Controul. In all 
these measures, the extension of the 
influence of government is provided 
for. Instead of attempts to convert 
the Hindoos, Wilberforce, and other 
politicians of his school, might find 
more suitable employment at heme, 
in establishing practical purity in the 
State, tothe corruption of which they 
appear very lenient, while they also 
lend their aid to the prosecution of 
a war; in the progress of which, na- 
tional morality, add national honour 
have suilered deeply. Can men be 
sincere, who talk much of promot- 
ing purity in India, but who lend 
their willing aid to support the con- 
tinuance of gross abuses at home? 
This is an age of hypocritical pre- 
tente, in which hed prefet to talk 
of what is good, rather than to prac- 
tice it. We have matty dealers in 
sentimentality, and abundance of cant 
about religion; without its influence 
being suffered to becothe a rule of 
life, to ameliorate the heart, or 
amend the conduct. 

5 his hypocritical pretence is con- 
spicuou$ in out public relations, and 
private individuals in speaking of 
public transactions follow aud adopt 
the perverted morality of statesmen, 
to the weskening of their own sense 
oLhonesty. We declaim against the 
French system, but forget they only 
follow the example of other powers, 
Witich the times and citcumstances 
have given to theny the opportunity 
Of enlarging on, and becoming vil- 
lains of  greaté? magtiitude. - The 
present boasted regenerators of libe- 
rators of Kurope, aré the heirs of the 
vices, and territories of two of those 
Whom Mirabeau, alluding to the 
Partition of Poland by Russia, Prus- 
sia, aud Austria, styled « the crowned 
robbers of Europe |”. They set the 
example su successfully followed by 
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Is our national morality 
much better, Let the attack on 
Copenhagen witness, What cand 
be said in favour of Britain joining 
inthe more recént attempt to rob 
Denmatk of the ancient connection 
with Norway. If the French are 
sinners in their attacks on weaker 
states, arid in their partitioning of 
Germany, our account does not ap- 
pear clear on this score. The parti- 
tion of Poland is the first on the 
black list of crimes which disgrace 
the morality of the present times. 
England consented to the robbery. 
The ancient land-marks were first 
removed in this case, and an over- 
whelmiug retribution has since overs 
taken the offenders. Prussia hds 
already lost much of her territories, 
which Frederic falsely surnamed the 
Great, and his predecessor robbed 
from other countries. If the present 
hegociation end in a treaty of peace, 
much territory will probably -be 
wrested fromi Prussia; and Austria 
mdy bear her share of privationis, 
while perhaps even Russia may lose 
the share of Poland she acquired, If 
such should be the issue, who can 


France. 


pity the want of success of those 


who, when they had the power, 
showed no dislike to despoil a weak- 
tr state? The Spoiler spoiled dees 
serves no commiseration. 

The petition from Liverpool in 
favout of Pafliamentary Reform, to 
be found at paye 54, aflotds. an tn. 
teresting view of the state of public 
affairs for the last twenty years: and 
from the blundets in carrying. dn 
the war, and refusing reasonable offers 
of peace, from the enormous in- 
creage of the natiunal debt now up- 
wards of eight hurdred millions, and 
the inability of the nation to support 
additional taxation, deduces the cons 
clusion that the affairs of the nation 
have been very badly conducted, 
and infers the necessity of dhterations 
in thé manner of returning repree 


' 
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sentatives, and of shortening the 
duration of Parliaments, protracted 
from three years to seven years, 

It is pleasing to perceive the pro- 


gress of real liberty in Spain, 
devoid of subserviency either to 
British or French interests. ‘The 


decision of the Board of Censure at 
page 53, in the case of a supposed 
libel on the Marquis of Wellington, 
proves that these censors consider 
themselves in their own words, as 
“protectors of the press.” Other 
countries who boast more of their 
liberty bave yet to learo the proper 
respectful mode of treating a free 
press, and the liberty of discussion, 
In many instances of la‘e, the min- 
isterial squad of the /aw guards at- 
tempt to break what they cannot 
bend to the purposes of servility, 
and to reduce the liberty of the press, 
after destroying its vital energy to 
an empty name. 

On the third inst, at the annual 
meeting of the Ministers and Elders 
ofthe general Presbyrerian Synod 
of Ulster, a declaration was agreed 
to, which, in eontormity to the 
spirit of the gospel, anticipates the 
liappiest consequences from the abe- 
Hition of political distinctions on ac- 
count of reltgious profession, as far 
as may be consistent with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, to which 
they avow their unshaken attach» 
ment. ‘These consequences they 
eonceive to be anu union of interest, 
the firmest bend of society ; a sense 
of gratinude, the sure ground of fi- 
delity and: attachment; a restraint 
of party spirit; and the removal of 
a pretext which selfish and design- 
ing men employ to arate and per- 
vert the public mind. 

Upon the whole, this document 
will do a public serviee, We could 
have wished imdeed that its expres- 
sion had been more explicit, and 
iis spirit more decided, correspond 
ing to the prevailing character of 
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the meeting, but the original quan- 
tom of spirit has probably been di- 
luted by subsequent infusions ; and, 
as is generally the case in such club- 
bed compositions, a variety of in- 
gredients seem to have been squeez- 
ed by different hands into this cup 
of conciliation, Yet it must be ac. 
knowledged that such cooling beve- 
rage is well suited to warm weather ; 

it represses all feverish irritability 
by its refrigerant moderation, and 


is very agreeable to the taste, 
though somewhat insipid. The 


rights and reasons of Catholic eman- 
cipation and of Protestant dissent 
are (when properly analysed,) bot- 
tomed on the self-same basis of prin- 
ciple, and oaghtto receive the self 
same practical and cordial support 
from both religious denominations, 
The cry of a sinking brother to suc- 
cour and to save, ought to meet with 
a start of sympathy, prompt and 
but when touched by so 

grand an object as the retief of suf: 
fering millions, “ the springs of hu- 
man nature then bent deeply in- 
wards, mast, in all well-teimnpered 
mimis, immediately rebound with 
equal energy into action.” Much 
conscientious feeling in individuals, 
much generous and magnanimous 
sentiment, is im such assemblies 
cushioned under the seeming neces- 
sity of neutralising compromise, or 
the pretext of soft and silky modera- 
tion. Independence sleeps ob«aiis 
ence to this anodyne “order of ihe 
day.” Indeed we kaow not whether 
what seems gained by a vapid unan- 
imity, weuld not be much better 
exe hanged for a decided division, 
and a vigorous minority, maintains 
ing the right of thinking and speaks 
ing of and from itself, demonstrating 
thus the real sense, not the made up 
sense of the meeting, and giving 
every member his conviction and 
his conscience in its fullest operation, 


and its largest dimensions. We shall 
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gay nomore on thistopic, grateful as we 
are for this public declaration which 
leads the Protestant Dissenting inter- 
est once more into the light of day, 
which is so opportune as to the time 
of its occurrence, and which mani- 
fests, as it certainly does, the resure 
gency of a spirit, that after many 
years submission, has, chietly through 
the agency of the junior members, 
supported by a hberal laity, rescued 
itself from dictation, and the as. 
sumption of undue privileges and 
ower, either in one or in many. 
Whatever may be the case, as to the 
conduct of great personages, we 
really do think that “ a new era” is 
taking place in the sentiments of 
yreat public bodies. They labour 
no longer under the incubus of panic, 
and are more awake to the designs 
ofthose who laboured to turn that 
panic into the instrument of their sel- 
fish purposes. 
The Synod of Ulster, at its last 
meeting, seems neither-to have been 


afraid or ashamed to call into review 


its own condact, to acknowledge 
impropriety, and want of due con- 
sideration in. several instances, and 
to atone for these errois by a Synodi- 
cal retractation, Nothing is so in- 
dicative of a narrow mind, as an ine 
vineible repugnance to acknowledge 
itselfin the wrong, as nothing mani-« 
fests more .a magnanimous spirit, 
than to'set itself as it were ata dis. 
tance, and to examine and question 


bits condact with the impartiality of a 


stranger. The Synod, upon the 
subject of Dr. Dickson’s and Dr. 
Black's pamphlets, has concurred in 
several motions, acknowledging that 
it acted “ inconsiderately” in asserte 
ing that two of its members were 
“implicated in treasonable or sedi- 
‘tous practices,’ admitting these 
words were liable to unfavourable 
Construction ; and that they had act- 
ed “ improperly” in dismissing withe 
ut Consideration Dr. Dickson’s mes 
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morial, inquiring whether he was 
alluded to in that minute of 1791, 
made in his absence. ‘The Synod 
(instead of giving thanks,) has now 
disavowed Dr. Black’s pamphlet, 
and disclaimed any responsibility for 
its contents, a responsibility which 
the Dr. did not fail to take solely 
upon himself, by judiciously closing 
with the motion; and after motions 
having been carried against Dr, 
Dickson for misinformation, and in- 
correctness, although not of studied 
misrepresentation, the Synod re- 
solved, that it does not approve of 
his pamphict in apology, aud’ agree, 
under all the circomstances of the 
case to dismiss the business. Whe- 
ther this armistice will fluence the 
antagonist pamphieteers it is hard 
to say, but the public, at least, is 
pretty well satiated with the subject; 
and we believe the Widows’ lund 
will not, onthe whole, have increas« 
ed much by the ostentatious literali- 
ty of Dr. Black*. 

Reviewing the whole of this 
business, as candidly as we are able, 
we must repeat what we sail before, 
that the primary source of this dis- 
pute, viz., the resolution of Symod 
in the year 1790, as to two of is 
members being “ implicated in trea- 
sonabie or seditious practices,” was 
certainly a positive assertion of guilt, 
a penal accusation, such as given 
by a jury, would bave rendered the 
delinquent liable to the sentence of 
the law, while the court that gave 
this sentence was, in itself, accuser, 
witness, judge, and jury. But this 





f -—-—-— 





‘ * Dr. Black is agent to the Widows’ 
Fund, for which it seems he receives £40 
per annum, but generously assigned over 
the profits accruing from his pamphlet for 
the benefit of the same fund. 


Degraded still by obligation, || 

And beggar’d by a King’s donation, 
Worse yet remains—what’s worse ? alack! 
Charity crumbs from Dr, B***k, 
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was done in the passion, or rather in 
the panic of the day+, which hastily 
adopted what was vindictively pen- 
ned, and anxious for its own excul- 
pation as a body, was much too lite 
tle scrupulous about the exact im- 
port of terms; and thus “ inconsider- 
ately” (well, we shall call it only so,) 
éxposed to the shot of evil report two 
of their brethren, thus “ left and 
abandoned by their velvet friends.” 
There was, in trath, and we fear 
always will be, at such periods, @ 
rash timidity which hurries men out 
of their natural feelings, and disposes 
them, too like the herd full of the 
pasture, to avoid the poor seques- 
tered stag, janguishing from the 
aim ofthe hunter. In this temper- 
ament of mind the word “ implica- 
tion” is at once committed to paper, 
without consulting the dictionary ; 
but, in the progress of some time, 
the body which bad acquired the 
heat of red-hot iren im its perihelion 
of loyalty, couls as it recedes, and, 
in this reduced temperature, * zm- 
plication” is mitigated into mere 
suspicion,” and at last, still in a 
refrigerant process, sinks, or slirivels 
into “ imputation,” a subject only of 
blame or censure. So that the very 
same body, from its eccentricity of 
motion, acquires a contrariety of 


+ The assertion that the Regium Do- 
num tended to lay the Synod pros- 
trate at the féet of the mimster, often 
tepeated in this Magazine, so as to give 
offence to persons whose good-will we 
were desirous of retaining, if we could do 
it without a sacrifice of truth and of prin- 
ciple, has been amply confirmed by the 
admission of Dr. Black at the late Synod, 
that his conference with a member of ad- 
ministration caused the far-famed minute 
of implication against two members, and the 
suspension of bounty. The Syned have 
now asserted their imdependence. We 
hail the event, and at present are v 
willing to forget the past, in the pleasing 
anticipation, that they wijl follow up the 
work, so well begun, of throwing off the 
fetters of the minister; so adroitly fasten- 
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nature, gets opposite notions of 
things, and makes the use of Words 
correspond to these notions, instead 
of revolving, always, nearly at ap 
equa! distance from the genial light 
of liberty, and thus preserving the 
equanimity or equal temperature of 
mind, which is the chief blessing of f 
life, by keeping us always im ow 
proper sphere. 

It is to be noticed, that a large} 
committee was appointed by the Sy. 
nod to meet the Managers of the 
Academical] Justitution in Belfast, on 
the 2d Wednesday of the ensuing} 
month, to confer with them how, 
and how far, the Synod can serve 
the purposes, ard be of use to the 
said Institution, aud to report on the 
same to the next Synod. A memo 
rial from the Irish students in Gla» 
gow being presented and read was 
referred to this committee, of which 
the Moderator was appointed chair 
man. We hope, with a degree of 
confidence, that from the commun 
cation between these bodies, inter 
ested as they both must be in th 
prosperity of the north of Irelatd, 
as well as from the indications a 
Jength made public, of commencing 
immediately the literary objects of 
the Institution, by the election of a 
lecturer on Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, and of a head master for 
a Classical schovl, and also one fot 
an English and Mercantile schooh 
we trust that such indications ¢ 
activity in the management of the 
Institution will quickly multiply 
the means of more fully accompli 
ing its purposes; will (on the st 




























ed on by their Reverend brother. Dr 
Black complains of now meeting witli 
rebuke, to which he has been unaccustt 
ed. So in a free constitution, as theoreti 
cally is the Presbyterian church, all 
who sell themselves to government 
expect sooner or later to be detected 
€xposed ‘by the ‘returhing sound seme 


the community. 
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position of active perseverance,) make 


the arts and sciences, in this place, 
stationary, and not merely itinerant ; 
will bring home students now sent 
abroad, and become a centre of at- 
traction and attachment to masters, 
who, by emulation in their respec- 
tive putsuits, and the amicable col- 
lision of various talents will strike a 
light in Belfast that must shine 
throughout the empire. Till a mat- 
ter be done, men wonder thatit can 
be done, and as soon as it is done, 
wonder it was not sooner done. ‘The 
arts and sciences ought to go abreast, 
and literature in general ought to 
thrive best under the protection and 
with the superfluity of wealth pro- 
duced by successful commerce. The 
division of labour will, we hope, 
never extend itself so far inte the 
superior classes of society, that a 
a merchant will either be afraid or 
ashamed to know and understand 
the works and powers of nature and 
of art; and, we trust, that the uni- 
versality of a good education, will 
neither by church or state, be deem- 
ed incompatible with any one of the 
various offices and occupations of 
human life. 

It is very honourable to the Pres 
byterian Synod, that it has been the 
first public body that has proffered 
Its assistance to this seminary of 
education in the North of Ireland, 
just taking root in the soil, and re- 
quiring all the care and kindness 
which is due to the rearing of an 
exotic. But we trust that other pub- 
lic bodies, such as gentlemen be- 
longing to the linen-trade, will con- 
tribute to the endowment of a lectu- 
rer, suppose upon operatical or 
practical chemistry, as subservient 
both to agriculture and manufac- 
tures, particularly that of linen in 
all its branches. Indeed we doubt 
not, that by proper applications, 
the principal towns of the province, 


such as Londonderry, Newry, Lis- 
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burn, Strabane, &c., would contri- 
bute to the encouragement of an 
Institution, which is by no means 
local in its benefits, but eventually 
connected with the best interests of 
the province in general, by extend- 
ing the advantages of useful edpca- 
tion through all ranks of the com- 
munity of all religious persuasions, 
It is strange,” says Lord Verulam, 
“that among so many great founda- 
tions of colleges, all are dedicated 
to professions, and none left free to 
arts and sciences at large.” Aa In- 
stitution is much wanted of this ex- 
tended nature, which Bacon hints at, 
emancipated as it were from the con. 
ventual restrictions of ancient incor- 
porations, both with regard to the 
subjects of study, and to the students 
themselves. Government cannot pre- 
scribe asystem of education, as lit. 
tle as it can a code of manners con- 
sistent with the civil and religious 
rights of a free people. - 
With the calamities of civil war 
impending over our country, we can 
no longer take the same interest in 
what may happen on the continent, 
The distinction which Irishmen at 
tain to abroad, is too closely con- 
nected or contrasted with the ideas 
of depression and degradation at 
home, to allow us to participate as 
we could wish, in the general feel- 
ing, and in the public festival. But 
one comfort remains. It is impos- 
sible that such a state of things so un- 
natural can much longer continue ag 
such glory abroad, and such humi- 
liation at home. Ina state of so- 
ciety, which conducts every feeling 
through the public body, with the 
speed of electricity, it would indeed 
be surprising, if the meritorious ser- 
vices and success of Catholic Irish. 
men abroad, did not transfer into 
their countrymen at home @ corres- 
pendent civil and pélitical courage, 
a self-valuation, which in its tone 
may grate barsh discord to courtier’s 
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ears, but which will, at the same 
time, thrill through their hearts, 
and amplify their intellects. When 
this effect is fully ascertained, when 
the rewards. of victory on the conti- 
nent, will be a community of consti- 
tution and a_ parity of privilege 
through, all the people, then, and 
not till then, will we, or can we, 

rejoice as Britons do for Briuish suc- 
cess. 

We (speaking for our country- 
men) rejoice with somewhat of the 
same feelings with w hich the Helots 
shared in the victories of Sparta, 
What a comparison! as if éheir ser- 
vile condition was, in any shape, to 
be compared to that of the Irish 
Catholic; yet in weizhing the quan- 
tum of grievances, we must take In 
the sensibility, the soul of the suffer- 
er, as well as the weight of the bona- 
dage. The heart of the [elot was 
probably as callous as his hand; and 
we doubt. not there was a pe riod 
when the whole code of penal law 
was borne with more passiveness, 
and resignation, than the remaining 
links of the chain are sustained by 
the present generation. Hence itis, 
that ow a proper calculation and es- 
timate of the feeling of the sufferer, 
with the quantity of the oppression, 
the servitude thus compounded of 
both ingredients, will perbaps be as 
grievous at present, as it ever was 
in past time; and the relief from 


it as strictly deserving the epithet of 


Emancipation now, as at any period 
in Irish history. No, (and fet us 
not be deemed paradoxical in the 
axssertion,) if ihe whole remainder of 
the penal code were this instant 
repealed, with the exception of a 
single law, that single ereteuee 
woul | gravitate onthe he: ids andheart 

of the whole Irish people the more 
heavily from their new and exquisite 


sensibilit ty of lt ble ‘ssings which at-. 


tend equi alit Vv of rights, and from a 
coptradisiinction which would de- 
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grade them one line of an inch be- 
low the level of their fellow subjects. 
We do hail the fate victories of 
Lord Weilington. “ On his head 
sit laurelled victory, and smooth 
success be strewed before his feet” 
Of those victories, of those viumph, 
we doubt not he will cheerfully as- 
cribe the share that is due to the 
Irish in his armies He will never 
forget, or wish that others should 
forget, be is himself an [rishuan; 
and in return for the honours and 
rewards so meritoriously heaped upon 
him, we should think a glorious op- 
portunity offered itself of "torwar ling 
the cause of a pe opie who have shel 
so much of their youthlul bleed ia 
his service, by giving that cause the 
sanction of his name, and the aa- 
thority of hisrecommendation, Vice 
tory would then crown him witha 
wreath of glory above the Greek 
or Roman fame; avd [istory would 
send down his pame in radiant illus 
mination to the latest posterity, as 
mediator and intercessor for the just 
rights of his native country. 

On the 2ist June, was evained by 
Lord Wellington the brilliant vie- 


tory near Vittoria, which, combined } 
movements of the § 
British army, presents a display of @ 
military talents in the Commander) 


with the preceding 


rarely equalled, aud, by skilful com 
binat on, and prompt and decisive 
movements, preseits the prospect of 
the deliverance of Spain. Our loss 
in the battle was severe, but, come 


pared with the vast advantay we galle} 


ed, it ought not to be pM, Sos das 
great, The loss of the enemy ts uot 
yet ascertained in respect to meth 
but in artillery, ammunition, bags 
gage, and all the essential requisites 
of an army, it scems to have Geet 
great indeed, and hardly to be sual 
repaired, The Fiench King of Spati 
with difficulty cscaped along with 
his General Jourdan, Fie id. Mar 


shal Wellington has himself me 
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ved towards the passes of the Py- 
renees, pursuing the road in the 
direction of Bayonne, aud Pa:npe- 
luna, which had been iavested, is 
now regularly besieged. The ad- 
mirable plan ‘of Lord Wellington, 
of which the result of the battle of 
Vittoria seemed to present a near 
prospect, has been deranged by the 
failure of an expedition which sailed 
from Alicant, under the command 
of Sir Juha Murray, to the coast of 
Catalonia, with the design of taking 
Tarragona, securing the mouths of 
the Ebro, and thus co-operating on 
the Mediterranean side of the neck 
of the Peninsula with Lord Welling- 
ton on that side next the ocean. 
Suchet, the French General, arrived 
from Valencia with superior forces, 
obliging Murray to raise the siege 
of Tarragona, and hastily re-embark 
his army, with the loss of some ar- 
tiliery, and without being able to 
do any thing effectual, onthe North 
ern coast of Catalonia, his expedition 
has returned back to Valencia, 
There are still considerable armies 
of the French in Spain, under Clau- 
sel, and Suchet, but whether they 


‘ will be able to co-operate and make 


any etlectual resistance is doubtful ; 
and on the whole it appears manifest, 
that with all the periodical display 
in print of the mass of armed popu- 
lation in the French Empire, it has 
suffered such reverses, as not to be 
able to support a counterpoise of 
military power in the Peninsula 
either from the necessity of recruit. 
ing the army in the North, or from 
the expectation of the armistice in 
tiat quarter terminating in a general 
peace more quickly than there 


seems any probability of its doing. 


The Peninsula has been so often 

won aod lost, that it is even now 

hard to say to which power it will 

ultimately belong, and its future 

fare will ultimately depend on the 
BESYAST MAG. NO. LIX. 
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cessation or renewal of hostilities 
ia the North, 

We know little from the public 
papers of what is going on in that 
quarter of Europe, and the ministry 
of England probably know bat lite 
tle more, The greater powers are 
probably busy in their respective 
plans of partitioning Europe, and if 
they can agree, the lesser powers 
must quietly submit to the necessary 
spuliations ; or are watching, like 
Sweden, if they can ran away with 
a portion of prey from the lion and 
the tiger, It now appears that the 
Crown-Prince of Sweden landed his 
army of the 30,000 men in Pomera- 
nia subsidized by Great-Britain not 
to co-operate with the Russians and 
Prussians, but to force Denmark to 
the sacrifice of Norway by an attack on 
Holstein, Jutland, and Zealand, which 
contains the capital of Copenhagen, 
or in fact to conquer Denmark, 
when Norway must fall of course. 
She isto be consoled by an incorpo- 
rative union with Sweden, a free 
commerce, a representation in the 
Council of State, and to merge into 
the grand style and title of the Scandi- 
navian kingdom, wherein merit, not 
birth, shall give claim tothe highest 
employments, and nobility shail die 
vide the first offices, aud even the 
supreme Court with the citizens, all 
looking to the Crown- Prince himself 
as the leading example of merit, 
raised from low estate to the summit 
of honour and good fortune. In 
opposition to these tempting offers, 
to the performance of which, no 
doubt, the Swedish ministry has 
given its perbal pledge and word of 
honour, Denmark redoubles its et« 
fortsto maintain the integrity of its 


territory, aud to guarantee it from 
all foreign invasion by active heads, 
warm bearts, and well-armed hands, 
the best guarautee of independence, 
A war is ready to break out, if not 


b 
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declared, and it is reported that 
troubles have already broken out in 
Sweden, instigated hy a numerous 
party, bostile tothe system af pre- 
sent followed by the cabinet of 
Stockholm. 

After the lapse of so long a period 
since the conclusion of the armistice, 
it seems extraordinary that no visible 
steps should yet be taken to adyance 
even to the threshoid of negociatijon. 
Military preparatjons are made, re- 
inforcements constantly marching, 
armies of observation forming, Bo- 
naparte exercising his troops, which 
Austria is supplying with provisions 
through Bavaria, and at the same 
time proflering ber mediation, in 
ghort all is mangeuvre and mysiery, 
mining and countermining, until 
the fatal word be given, and human- 
ity be again made the bloody and 
lacerated victim of the prepared ex- 
plosion, 

It dogs not appear that there has 
been any cessation of arms on the 
coast, or in the continent of Ame- 
rica. The American frigate, the 
Chesapeake has been captured off 
the bay of Boston, by the Shannon, 
Captam Broke, in a very gallant 
manner, and in the short space of 
fifteen minutes, althopgh inferior to 
the enemy in number of men, and 
weiyht of metal, The congratula- 
tion on this occasion is equally come 
Eimeniary to the character of the 

ritish and of the American navy, 
wiich certainly bas made itself so 
respectable since the commencement 
ot bostilities, as to attord success, 
when it occurs on our part, a good 
ground of rejoicuig. The predatory 
system of war upon the American 
coasts, and on the towns within the 
reach of the British navy appears to 
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be io full pragtice, and from the 
following quotation in a letter of 
Rear- Admiral Cockburne, It appears 
amatter of surprise to the British 
commanders that the Americans 
should have the presumption to build 
batteries, or defend their habitations 
and properties from such kind and 
courteous enemies ; “ alter seiting 
fire to some of the houses to cause 
the proprietors (who had deserted 
them, and formed part of the mili- 
tia that had fled to the woods,) ty 
understand and feel what they were 
liable to bring upon themselves by 
building batteries, and acting to- 
wards us with so much useless ran- 
cour.” This reminds of an expres- 
sion used in the American war which 
preceded the. jndependence of the 
United States, by a British land-of- 
ficer, “I have the pleasure to in- 


form you” said General Vaughan, | 


in his dispatch to the Secretary at 
war,” that I have not left one stone 
onthe top of another in the town of 
Esopus.” Such is the severe regi- 
men in these civilized periods of so, 
ciety, used in periods of hostility, 
between countries allied by blood, by 
habit, by language, and by a cdm- 
mop religion, In the last war with 
America it was | 
11,000 men died on board the Jersey, 
a guard-ship stationed in the road of 
New-York*, Is history always to 


present us with similar results aad § 


are the passing years merely as 
spokes in the wheels of that scythed 
car which triumphantly rolls alonj 
over prostrate and bleeding human 
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* “ And war’s least horror is the ensa® 
guin’d field.” 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From the 20th June to the 20th July; 1813. 

Tar last month has been marked with as great a variety in the state of the weather as 
generally occurs in so short a space of time; it has vibrated from wet to dry, from 
extreme heat te cold chilling northerly winds in the course of a day. 

These changes however have not produced any unfavourable effects on the crops ; 
wheat, oats, and barley continue to look well in almost every part of the country, 
and flax, which at ore period had a most unpromising appearance, has recovered be- 
yond the expectations of the farmers; it isto be hoped they will this season, apply 
themselves seriously to the practice of saving as much seed as will at least be sufficient 
fur their own use next year. 

From the present appearance of the potato crops there is reason to expect an abun- 
dant produce of that valuable root, and as the meadows have seldom been more 
productive than they are this year, nor better saved, tiiere is a pleasing prospect 
of abundance of good food for man and beast: 


Cremeans mere 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


War presses heavily on most affairs connected with trade and niantfactures. Most 
feel the pressure, and but few attribute it to the right cause. From a certain popula 
feeling in favour of War, arising im great measure from the stratagems long practiced 
to render the war popular, and from an undefined notion, artfully propagated, and cre« 
duously believed, that peate cannot be made with the French government, many are 
inclined to fénotnce their reason for implicit belief, and blindly adopt the opinion, that 
peace is impracticable. So it has been said through the whole of the preserit war, not- 
withstanding the many and opposite changes that government has undergone in France, 
although there appears no reasonable grounds to believe otherwise, at that peace 
might be made ort the terms ef mutual accommodation with Frante, as well a3 with any 
other nation, and kept as long as this mutual accommodation continued ; and between 
fo countries is peace kept on other tetms, according to the mazims of thé present de- 
fective morality of the law of nations. All temporizing expedients will be ineffectual 
iintil the people by a detided voice, express their disayprobation of the continua 
tion of the war, for to it dlone are the disttesses of trade, a great part of the in- 
crease of taxes, and innumerable other evils, solely attributable.* 

Partly to meet the pressitre of the evils arising from war bearing hard on the manus 
facturers in the various branches in this country, in common with all the other parts of 
the empire, and partly as a means of abnoyance against the manufacturers of Britain, 
many of whom ate supposed to be inimical to the just claims of Ireland, attempts are 
making to procure an agreement to wear exclusively [rish manufactures. As a political 
measure, it is of more than doubtftl policy, for it miay irritate ratlier than intimidate, 
and render some enemies who are now ready to do justice to Treland ; and of those 
who are enlightened to identify the interests of Ireland with their Own, it is thoughe 
that the number has greatly increased of late years in England; some on the grounds 
Of fears, and others, from the Kettet miotives of adopting a more liberal policy. V.ew- 
ed a3 a commercial measure, ‘the non-importation scheme is hizhly objectionable. ‘I'he 
division of labouris a good rianefacturing principle: Families would lose, if in @ach, 
the attention wat turned to manufacture within themselves their own slioes, of to act 


@eee 





* Facts illustrate reasoning. Reéeive the following as one proof of the injury done by 
the war: itis a trophy of tlie misery superinduced by the war, and is more descriptive 
of our real situation, than the splendid fallacies courting us to our undoing, in the barren 
¥ictories in the Peninsula. 

“ From a survey which has just been taken, and no doubt with sufficient accuracy, it 
appears, that there ate at present nearly 1500 empty frouses in Liverpool and ite 
suburbs. Estimating the number of the houses in town at 15000, which, we believe is 
Pretty near the truth, it will appear, that about every tently house in the whole place is 

t present uninhabited. ‘This is the consequence of a stagnation of business, which, we 
Caderstand, is unparalleled in the memory of the oldest inhabiiant.”— Liverpool Mos satyp 
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as taylors in making their cloaths. So it is with nations, in like manner. Some 
excel in some species of manufactures, in others, another is carried on to greater ad- 
vantage. To buy the article, which is cheapest, and of the best quality, let it be manu 
factured wherever it may, is a sound commercial axiom, and is found to contribute 
most to the advancement of national wealth, whichis only avother term for the greatest 
agreggation of benefits, to the individuals composing the nation. On this principle aa 
unrestrained intercourse with all the world isto be preferred, but when this advan- 
tage is interrupted by the injurious and mistaken policy of nations, it ie only adding te 
the injury already received by the interruption of free intercourse, still more, to nar- 
row the mutual beneficial exchange of commodities between two portions of the same 
empire. We would have cause to complain, if Britain entered into an agreement not 
to wear Irish linens, Let us not violate our part-of the implied contract, by refusing 
to wear British manufactures. Such plans always defeat the purposes designed. Ina 
former instance, when the measure of. non-exportation was adopted some years ago, 
many evasions were used to sell British goods under the denomination of Irish, and 
even the Irish manufacturers and workmen, in many instances, entered into contbina- 


tions, enhanced their prices, and deteriorated the quality of their articles, to the great Ps 


injury of those who adhered to the agreement. 

_ ‘The late linen market in Dublin proved, as was expected, very bad, There wae 
hittle dentand from England and Scotland, and no purchases appear to have been made 
for a foreign market. Some had entertained hopes which were not realized, that linens 


would have been purchased, to send circuitously through Lisbon aud Cadiz to the | 


United States of North America, but the Americans, at first by the impolic of the 
@rders in Council, and latterly by the war, have beem forced to enter into habits of 
dispensing witly the use of British and Irish manefactures, Even in the return of peace 


between the two countries, it is not probable that trade would recover from the rude | 


shock, which the interruption of commercial communications has inflicted, at least sv 


far as many articles of manufactures, particularly, linens, cottems, and woollens are | 


concerned. 

The new corn law is postponed till’ next session. As soon asthe nature of it was 
known, arid che supposed tendeney to benefit the growers at the expense of the con- 
sumers of grain, petitions were poured in against the measure, particularly from: the 
mavufacturing distriets in Scotland. They first took the alarm, and in England the 


manufacturing interests were preparing to join in the opposition, It is worthy of_re« | 


mark, from the report of the Committee of the house of Commons that this is the 


first year since 1764, that Great Britath has not received iaypostations of foreign graim | 7 
At page 54, will be found Sir Hewry Parnell’s resolutions on the subject of our former © 
and present circulating media. Vhey were negatived indirectly by the question of © 
a house, to bear 


adjournment. ‘They are nevertheless on record in the journals of t 
testimony to future ticres, that the dangers arising from our present state were not un- 
foreseen, and to point out the futility of Lord Castlereagls’s legislative enactment to 
keep up the popular delusion of the solidity of paper money, me direct contradiction to 
facts, They are placed on record in our pages for the same purpose. By one of the 
resulutions it appears; that our former guinea is by 28 per ceut. more valuabfe thaa 
our present paper eurrency. ‘This statement is farther confirmed, by the price of guld 
bullion being m London, on the 12th instant, 4.5 7s. 6d. per ounce, instead of 
£5 17% 10}d., which was the price at whieh our guineas were calculated iu the coin 
age. This wepreciation of money comes home to us individually, for a banker’s note for 
a guinea is intriosteally less valuable, by 28 per cent., and goes a preportionably les 
way in purchasiy the necessaries of life, than a. guinea in gold. As money depreciate’, 
the prices of other article reletively advance. ‘This is one of the ovih 
which the people are too Hittle attentive. 

Exchange on [London continues very low, seldom exceeding 5 per cent. dosing thie 
month, and frequently rating below it. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 20th June, to the 20th Fuly, 1813. eS ae 


Sune 21, Hazle-nut leaved Bramble (Rubus Corylifolius), Common poppy (Pap 
dubium), and Orange Hawk-weed (Hieracium aurantiacum), floweri 
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22, Hop Moth (Phalena Humuli) very plentiful. 
23, Officinale Rose (Rosa Gallica) flowering. 
24, Red Pompone Lily (Lilium pomponium) flowering, Grey Cleg (Tabanus 
pluvialis) appears. 
25, Shrubby Cinquefoil (Potentilla puticosa) flowering. 
26, Alpine enchanters Night shade (Circa Alpina), aad Red Stone Crop(Sedurg 
Anglicum), flowering. 
27, Montpelier Cistus (Cistus Monspesulamus) flowering. 
29, Tufted Vetch (Vicia Cracca), Bog Asphodel (Nartheciam ossifragum) Cross 
leaved Heath (Erica tretalix), Privet (Ligustrum vulgare), flowering. 
$0, Beautiful St, John’s Wort (Hypericum pulchrum), and Broad leaved Cam- 
paoula (Campanula latifolia), flowering. 
4, Wheat (Triticum Hybernum) flowering. 
8, Oats (Avena sativa) shooting ; Raspberries (Rubus Ideeus) ripe. 
10, Fringed Water Buckbean (Menyanthes Nymphoides) flowering. 
11, Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus) flowering. 


15, Musk Mallows (Malva moschata), Corn cockle (Agrostuna Gith ), 4 


duly 


ing. : 
18, Wandering Heath (Erica vagans), and Hedge Parsley (Caucalis Amthriscus), 
flowering. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the 20th June, te the 20th July, 161% 
June 21-—28,......Fine days. 


29-—~30,......Cloudy, and threatening rain. 


July 1, ..erseeeee.-Dark day. 
2,.-ecsereeeeeFine breezy day. 
3=4,..0.c00eeFiNe, 
5,--ccesseeeeeL ight rain. 
Dosscsance ooo Wet and sto: % 
T rccde ocsceee Wet. oe 
Dasscesseces .Showery. 
9—1 1.2.00. Fine. 
12,.+e00e+0e++-Cloudy, and rain at evenigg.. 
13,....ees00...50Me showers, 
ER eee Showers, with thunder. 
Sips icicendeaba Heavy showers in the afternoon. 
SO icccncsrenees Wet and stormy. 
17—18,...00. Dark dry day. 
89, ...-sccvecesd Fine, some light showers in the afternoon. 
20,...seeeee.e. Very fine, 


_The Barometer, during the present period, has been subject te little variation; ite 
highest state was on the $d, 4th, and 5th of July, when it stood at 30.3°, its lowest on 
the 7th, when it stood at 29.3°; the rest of the time it varied little from 295°. 

The Thermometer was on the 27th of June, amd 12th of Juty, at 8 A.m., as high ae 
68°; on the 26th and 27th of June, it was at 64°; its lowest was on the Sd of July, whea 
it Was at 53 at the same hour; the rest of the time it stood above 55°, 

The Wiad was observed 16 times NE.; 4 S.E.; 5 NW. 3 10 SW. 


[= | 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR AUGUST, 1813. 

Fst Moon is seen, in the evening of the Ist, soon after Sun-set, in the west-southe 
West, to the west of the first star of the Virgin, having, to the westwf her, the five stars in 
triangle of this constellation, beimg above, and nearest to the third, the star im the vere 
tex of the angle. 

On the 5th, the Moon is seen above the second of the Scorpiom; and her Pp by 
this star will be noticed during the evening. Under her, to the east, the first of the 


Scorpion will call our attention. 


On the 11th, the Moon is om the metidian at fifty-five minutes past eleven; having 
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under her, but a little to the east of the meridian, the four small stats in the Goat, 
Mars being now at some distance below her to the west. On this day, she passes the 
ecliptic, in her descending node, a little before noon, and before she sets she suffers an 
eclipse. ‘This takes place in the morning of the 12th, beginning at forty minutes and 
a half past one, and ending at fifty-four minutes and three-quartérs past three; the 
digits eclipsed being on the northern limb four degrees twenty-five minutes. 

On the 13th, the Moon rises under the four stars in triangle of the Waterpot, whose 
stream she is entering ; and in her passage through it, covers the star called first twenty 
third of the Waterbearer. The oceultation takes place at five minutes past eleven ; the 
star being twelve minutes and three quarters south of the Moon’s centre, and ends at 
forty-eight minutes and a half past eleven; the star being then twelve minutes and a 
half south of the centre. At nine minutes past midnight, she passes the second twenty- 
third. 

On the 17th, the Moon is seen between the first of the Ram and the first of the Whale, 
but nearer to the latter star, passing the twelfth, in its constellation, at seven minutes 
past eleven at night. 

On the 22d, the Moon rises in the morning to the east of the thirteenth of the Twins ; 
the seventh and twelfth being at some distance above her. . 

On the 26th, ismew Moon, at eight minutes past one in the morning; but without 
an eelipse, as she is nearly two degrees in latitude north of the ecliptic. 

On the Slst, the Moon is perceived to have passed the line between the first and se- 
cond of the Balance; being, at her first appearance, a little to the east of the middle of 
that line. 

Mercury is stationary on the 14th, and in his inferior conjunction on the 27th ; but 
his latitude is southern and increasing; and his sign, the sixth, is enfavovrable. On the 
Ist, he is at sun-set only six degrees above the horizon in the west; and though the 
brilliancy of the sky diminishes, he cannot overcome it, in the small distance he has to go 
to the horizon ; and as he cannot do this at first, he cannot afterwards, as he every day is 
more and more overcome by the superior splendour of the Sun. The Moon passes him 
on the 26th, ' 

Venus is an evening star, nearer, at first,tothe Sun than Mercury, and, of course, not 
visible; but though her distance from the Sun daily increases, yet the part of the zodiac 
in which she is highly unfavourable, being the sixth sign, and a small paft in each of 
the signs the fifth and seventh. Her motion is direct through thirty-seven degrees. In 
the whole course, two unfavourable circumstances attend her, namely, that as her dis- 
tance from the Sun increases; her latitude, which is north, decreases; and the unfae 
vourableness of the sign increases.’ On the Ist, her heigtit above the horizon, at sun 
set, isnot seven degrees, and it continues at nearly this height the whole moath.t The 
Moon passes her on the 28th. 

Mars is on the meridian at fifty-nine minutes past eleven on thé night of the Ist, and 
at nine minutes past ten on the 25th. On the 29th, he is stationary, his motion being 
retrograde to that time, from a point to the east of the two first stars of the Goat; toa 

int almost directly under them, through a space of somewhat more than fite degrees. 
The evenings, at nine or ten, will be very favourable for observing Mars and Saturn: 
towards the end of the month, they will be at opposite sides of the meridian at nearly 
equal distances from it. ‘The Moon passes Mars on the 1 ith. 

Saturn is on the meridian at sixteen minutes past ten at night, on the Ist ; and at four 
tinutes past nine on the 19th. The Moon passes him on the 9th, 

Hersthell is on the meridian at forty minutes past six in the evening of the ist, and 
every evening later; sc that the opportunities of seeing him, daily diminish. He is 
stationary on the 5th; after which his motion is direct, through somewhat more-thaa 
twenty minutes towards the tenth of the Balance, which continues to be an excellent 


guide to this planet. Fpend’s Evening Amusements. 
| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[" Several Communications are received. We regret that Pacificator’s letter atrived toe 
late for insertion this month, 


2. 
— | 





t I wish the instructors of youth to point out particularly to their pupils the naturé 
of this phenomenon, The motion of Venus, this month, is peculiarly adapted to this 
purpose, and may be shown, to great advantage, oni the globe. © ** * 
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